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“Bring In a New Dollar” 


HILE we sympathize with wool 
manufacturers who fear _ that 
“National Cotton Week” will make in- 
roads into the market for their products, 
we cannot absolve them from blame. 
The wool industry has had similar 
opportunity to show its wares. It did, in 
fact make a start in this direction through 
its “Golden Fleece Pageants.” Many 
consumers learned for the first time, 
through those displays, of the new 
sheer fabrics made of wool which were 
available. 

However, as the spirit of cooperation 
within the wool industry began to suffer 
from infantile paralysis, and as the old 
individualism reappeared, the promo- 
tion of wool fabrics suffered. 

Cotton manufacturers are trying to do 
just what wool manufacturers attempted : 
to demonstrate to the public the versa- 
tility and attractiveness of their prod- 
ucts. The only difference is that the 
cotton division has not allowed its co- 
operative effort to become debilitated. 


A few months ago, in commenting on 
the various textile promotional cam- 
paigns, we acknowledged that many 
observers were alarmed at the competi- 
tive element in these programs on the 
basis that they represented merely a free- 
for-all fight among the various divisions 
of the industry for the same dollar. 


However, we said: “We have learned 
not to be too dogmatic on the subject of 
advertising. Consequently we admit our 
inability to state flatly that the success of 
the silk campaign, for example, might 
not divert from the rayon industry a few 
pennies of the dollar which had been 
heading in that direction. We do know, 
however, that those campaigns, if prop- 
erly formulated and prosecuted, can 
bring a new dollar into the textile in- 
dustry as a whole. The division of that 
new dollar will depend upon the relative 
aggressiveness of the various branches.” 
cs 


‘TEXTILE WORLD has as much at stake 
in the success of the wool industry as in 
the progress of the cotton industry. Con- 
sequently, if for no other reason than 
self-interest, it hopes that wool manufac- 
turers will do their part to bring a new 
dollar into the textile industry—and, of 
course, to get their share of it. In fact, 
we can readily imagine that the an- 
nouncement of National Cotton Week 
may have a beneficial effect upon the 
wool division. It may reawaken its in- 
stinct toward cooperative activity, which 
even its most ardent adherents have ad- 
mitted to be dormant. 

The textile industry needs “a new 
dollar.” The cotton division is making 
a play for it. All other branches have 
an equal opportunity. 








The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Wage Incentives 

The establishment of a wage incentive 
is the last stage of a series of manage- 
ment operations, and it is essential that 
all of the preliminary steps be taken 
carefully. (page 32) 


Shop Equipment Needed 

Textile mills often fail to appreciate 
the savings resulting from a_ well 
equipped and efficiently operated ma- 
chine shop. Master mechanics in session 
at Greenville, S. C., May 8, engaged 
in discussions of modern shop equip- 
ment and the manufacture of supply 
parts in the mill shop. (page 34) 


Narrow Fabrics 

Mr. Gibbons explains the use of extra 
warps in narrow fabrics for figure, 
strength, and stitching. (page 38) 


Loom Pick Shaft 

\n improved pick shaft for looms is 
constructed of a new mixture of iron 
and alloys and is equipped with a steel 
pick-ball cover. (page 44) 


Index Numbers 

TEXTILE Wortp index numbers on 
cotton and wool for April show decline 
from March in five out of eight classes. 
Raw cotton and yarns in the last week 
of April touched record lows for 10 
Wool indexes are also low but 
seemed more stable through March and 
\pril. (page 71) 


years. 


Cotton 
Bedford Cords 


\ rounded and permanent cord is de 
sirable in Bedford-cord fabrics. How 
this may be obtained is explained in a 
thorough-going article by an authority 
on many types of cotton designing and 
weaving. (page 26) 


Promotes “National Cotton Week” 

“National Cotton Week” has been set 
for the first week in June and support 
has been promised by wholesale and 
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retail distributors. It is an outgrowth 
of the “Wear Cotton” movement which 
has been sweeping the South. (page 29) 


Warp Sizing 

The chain-form of warp is not suit- 
able for sheeting. A warp for this fabric 
should be sized on the slasher, where it 
will take up 9% size, and should be 
dried to leave 6% moisture. (page 41) 


Disinterest in Cotton Yarns 

There is insufficient business in cotton 
yarns to make it possible to say just 
where the price level is. Quotations are 
holding nominally at same level as last 
week. (page 53) 


Slightly Better Appearance 

There have been spurts in demand 
and strength in prices of print cloths 
followed by further weakness, but some 
progress has been made within the last 
week, giving the market a slightly better 
appearance than previously. (page 59) 


Wool 


Bradford College 
Emphasis is placed on worsted manu 
facture in the comprehensive instruc 





famous 
(page 36) 


tion offered by the Technica 


College at Bradford. 


Carbonized Yarn Yellow 

A yellowish cast in woolen yarn 
laid to failure to remove all of th 
alkali in the processes subsequent t 
carbonizing. (page 43) 


Sees Stability in Wool 

Stability in wool values appears likel 
to Dr. Lewis H. Haney, writing in th 
TEXTILE Wortp Analyst this week. Do 
mestic markets are now reflecting th: 
strength shown abroad earlier in th 
vear, but renewed declines abroad post 
pone hopes for sustained advance here 
Dr. Haney expects worsted yarn price- 
to stabilize, but warns that if they do 
not cloth prices may sag. (page 49) 


Wool Is Quiet 


Wool markets are quiet. Such inter- 
est as there is centers on fine and three- 
eighths blood grades. Dealers are inter- 
ested in new clip wools but play for 
quick turns. (page 55) 


Gains Made in Wool Goods 


Activity in men’s wear fabrics for 
fall is apparent and summer goods in 
women’s wear are selling. Sampling has 
been extensive in women’s fall coatings 
and volume is expected in near future 
Summer dullness may not affect these 
manufacturers this year. (page 59) 


Knitting 
Hosiery Changes in Shade 


Causes of varying shade in a stocking 
are found to be mixed silk and differ 
ences in stitch. (page 42) 


Uneven Courses in Stocking 

Excessive aging of the silk in a wet 
state is suggested as the basic cause 
for uneven courses in a full-fashioned 
stocking. (page 43) 


Outerwear Looks Further Ahead 
Outerwear buyers until just recently 
have been refusing to order for fall 


The Textile Outlook 


7HETHER the immediate textile market is good or bad, this country’s 


125,000,000 population is daily wearing out its quota of fabries and 


eventual replacement is inevitable. 


Buying withheld becomes forced buying 
after a critical point has been passed. 


Witness the dullness of the last 


quarter of 1930 in the cotton goods market and the activity of the first 


quarter of the current year. 


At the moment wool goods are showing the 


best spirit of any textile subdivision, but the sentiment is growing in cot- 


dull 


low 


that after a 


stocks are 


tons 


tile with most 


Waiting game too long. 


April and May an active June may result. 
distributors 


Tex- 


and they cannot play a 


Small price cuts have stirred interest in 


cottons and hope grows that stronger support is on the threshold. Wool 


goods still move in good volume with many mills well sold ahead. 


Silk 


goods are shaken by raw silk’s new lows but plan for better merchandising 
Hosiery and underwear are recover- 
ing slowly after price cuts, while outerwear is brisk with last minute 


this fall than was evident this spring. 


business. 
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esent rush on bathing-suits and spring 
eaters is giving them an idea some 
vance fall commitments may not be a 


istake. (page 60) 


(uality or Price? 
[here is a clearer line of demarcation 
iull-fashioned goods. Low prices with 
ality come-what-may, or goods which 
ll give satisfactory wear? Mills will 
on have to choose which path to take. 
camless hosiery more active. (page 60) 


J 


Fall Underwear Buying Late 


here is fair interest in spring under- 
vear in the low price field, but demand 
or fall weights is absent. Sellers blame 
late arrival of warm temperatures for 

esent conditions, but feel a rush is 
wossible later in season. (page 60) 


Data on Hosiery Stocks 


\ survey of the stock situation as 
affecting full-fashioned hosiery has been 
completed and issued by the Industrial 
kesearch Department of the University 
ot Pennsylvania. It discloses that stocks 
have dropped from the peak of 5,000,000 
doz. prs. at the end of February, 1930, 
t.» 3,750,000 12 months later. (page 64) 


Silk 
Census Data on Silk Machinery 


Census figures on silk spindles and 
looms broken down by classes and States 
have become available as a result of 
he 1929 Census of Manufactures and 
re published for the first time. Simi- 
arly figures on cards in the wool manu- 
facturing industry are given. (page 30) 


Twisting-In Warps 
Removing hard-twist harness from 
the looms with drop wires in place in 


der that it may be handled in the 
isting frame is not recommended. 
visting-in on the loom is_ prefer- 


le. (page 41) 


Raw Silk Touches New Low Point 
lhe silk futures market touched a new 
early this week. Selling of syn- 





Negligible Gain in Cotton Goods Stocks 
Despite Dull April 


TATISTICAL reports of production, shipments and sales of standard 
cotton cloths during the four weeks of April, 1931, issued by The 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, show a small gain 


in production rate, though sales fell off sharply. 


only 3% through the period. 


Stocks, however, gained 


Production during April amounted to 225,955,000 yd., a rate of 56,489,000 


yd. per week or 4% over the March rate. 
217,582,000 yd., equivalent to 96.3% of production. 


Shipments during April were 
Sales, or new business, 


booked during the month amounted to 137,749,000 yd., or 61% of produc- 
tion. These sales on a weekly basis were 40% less than March sales. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 282,154,000 yd., 
representing an increase of 3% during the month. Unfilled orders on 
April 30 were 294,118,000 yd., a decrease of 21.3% during the month. 

As was to be expected, after three consecutive months of large sales, 
April was a quiet month from the standpoint of new business. A large part 
of the production was applied against the unfilled orders accumulated 


during the first quarter. 
of past years. 


Stocks on hand remain well below the average 
Total shipments and sales since the first of the year are 


both about 9% in excess of production, and unfilled orders are still larger 


than the stocks on hand. 








dicate-held Japanese silk was a major 
factor in this. Talk of $2 silk is again 
current. (page 57) 


Spun Silk Has Better Tone 


Interest shown by manufacturers of 
shirting materials has given spun silk 
a better tone and further impetus from 
same source is expected in near future. 
Thrown silk yarns feel depressing 
effects of raw silk decline. (page 57) 


Lesson from Poor Season 

There is a feeling that the poor spring 
season in broadsilks may teach the trade 
several lessons which will tend to im- 
prove conditions by the time fall selling 
begins in earnest. (page 59) 


Survey Committee at Work 

The survey committee of the Silk 
Association has met and formulated its 
program which was described in May 2 
issue of TEXTILE Wortp. The aim is 
to give the individual manufacturer a 
complete market picture. (page 64) 








The Business Outlook 


Rayon 


Italian and Japanese Output 

Italian rayon production in February 
was 5,300,000 lb. against 6,000,000 in 
January. Japanese February production 


was 3,360,000 Ib. against 3,370,000 Ib. 


Rayon Underwear 

Vertical streaks in rayon underwear 
fabric are due to lack of uniform ten- 
sion on the stitches. (page 42) 


Rayon Demand Is Good 

Selling of rayon continues in excess 
of production, although it should be 
remembered that most producers are 
operating on reduced schedules and there 
are stocks to be considered. (page 57) 


Processing 


Stains on Cotton Lace 

The method of removing graphite 
stains from cotton lace is more impor- 
tant than the product used. (page 42) 


Cleaning Dye Kettles 
Soda ash and water are sufficient for 
removing acid dye from kettles in which 


At THE close of the great national and international business confer- 
~“ ences, business sentiment here and abroad seems to have assumed an rayon is to be treated. (page 43) 
ultramarine shade of pessimism. This is somewhat surprising, for while 
the outcome of the conferences was disappointing to those who looked 
for decisive leadership, the surface signs of the business situation have 
given no ground for added gloom, and a fundamentally favorable force 
has appeared in the picture in the form of persistent and powerful Federal 


Reserve pressure for credit expansion. 


Bleaching Hosiery 

Methods for bleaching rayon, acetate, 
and mercerized-cotton hosiery with 
sodium hypochlorite. (page 43) 


Our index is holding its level 


with no indication of impending decline due to more than seasonal changes. Dyeing Mottled F lannel 


Applying a fugitive dye in the slasher 
and passing the woven fabric through a 
water mangle are suggested for obtain- 
ing a mottled effect on flannel. (page 43) 


The seasonal slackening of steel activity seems slightly slower, with mod- 
erately improving prospects of automotive demand. Building permit 
figures reflect some improvement in residential constcuction. Check pay- 
ments and currency circulation suggest some increase in money turnover. 
Department store results for April indicate increased retail activity. Crop 
prospects are encouraging. Increasing stability in stocks and strength in 


bonds are reassuring —The Business Week. 


New Group of Textile Chemists 

Textile chemists of Georgia and Ala- 
bama met at Atlanta May 9, decided to 
organize and appointed a committee to 
work out details. (page 65) 
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Successful 


Constructions for 


Bedford 
Cords 


By John Reynolds 


EDEFORD cord IS a standard cotton fabric, and js 

supposed to have originated in Bedford, England. 

Bedford cords are used for a variety of purposes, 
such as all-over effects, single stripes, and groups of 
stripes on all standard cotton-cloth grounds. The term 
Pique 1s often applied to Bedford cord, but this Name is 
not correct. The true piqué is a fabric in which the ribs 
or cords run from selvage to selvage, and not warpwise 
as in this cloth. The true piqué has a fast or plain-woven 
back, whil the Bedford cord is Woven loose on the back 
It is possible to weave a Bedford cord with a fast back 
that is, to weave the wadding or filler picks in plain 
order; but to do this the picks per inch must be prac- 
tically doubled. If the picks per Inch were not doubled. 
the wadding ends would have no effect on the rounding 
ot the cord: they would lie flat in the back of the cloth 


One-Half of Picks on Face 


Uhe sley, or ends per inch, in the majority of cases 
IS heavy. and the picks per inch should be correspond 
Ine)y heavy In order to Pive the rounded appearance SO) 
much desired. It is well to keep in mind In considering 
picks per inch that only one-half of these picks appear 
on the face of the cloth. For every four picks of the 


repeat of the weave that are Inserted in the cloth only 
two are woven into the face. The other two float on 
the back and mterweave only with the depression ends. 
Serving to kee » the wadding ends in place. The y adding 
ends do not Weave into the cloth at anv part of the 
weave Vhev lie loosel, on the back and are held up 
to the hack ly the two picks of the repeat that do Noi 


weave Into the face. 

The depression ends, or binders, Interweave y ith every 
pick that is Imserted in the cloth, and it js this inter 
Weaving with every pick that enables the binders to 
depress or bind the cord Proper. It is obvious that if 
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any part of the warp should interweave twice as much as 
the other part, the contraction of the ends that are inter- 
Weaving the most will be practically as much as that of 
the ends that are not interweaving to the same exten 
It is this extra contraction that binds or depresses the 
cloth at that part where the ends are interweaving jy 
plain order. 

The weave of the face of the cloth is three up and 
one down. The repeat of the pattern should always |e 
on two cords. The face of the cloth is comprised 0; 
all the ends that show on the face. and these include 
the depression ends. The wadding ends do not weave 
into the face of the cloth and are not considered in any 
calculation other than that of figuring a layout to dete: 
mine the number of ends or in figuring a cost. 


Obtaining Permanent Roundness 


Bedford cords can be woven without the use of wad- 
ding ends, and thousands of yards are woven in this 
manner; but the wadding ends hold out the rounded 
appearance of the cord. Without them the cord would 
lie flat; for, no matter how rounded the cord may appear 
when Weaving, this effect is not permanent unless jt js 
supported by a sufficient number of wadding ends. The 
sreater the number of wadding ends, the more rounded 
and permanent the corded effect. 

If the sley of the cloth is not sufficiently dense. ancl 
heavy wadding ends are used, the face ends will become 
displaced during the weaving by the movement of the 
wadding ends—that is. unless the picks per inch are 
woven in densely, thus holding the face ends more firm, 
The reason for this is that, as stated above, only one-half 
of the picks per inch interweaye with the face ends or 
the ends that are Weaving three up and one down. 

If the sley of the cloth is dense, it is not good practice 
to draw less than three, or more than five, face ends 
per dent of the reed. If less than three ends per dent 
are drawn, a fine-dent reed must be used: and this will 
cause undue friction of the warp yarn. If more than 
five ends per dent are drawn, the Warp varn will be 
tardy in separation. and this will cause bad warp and 
filling kinks. 

There is one exception to this rule in the reeding of 
Bedford cords. and that is in the case in which six ends 
for face and one wadding end are us ‘I—two of the six 
ends being depression ends; and four, cord ends. It is 





rez, Repeating Fig. 2. Incorrect 
On even number design for Bed- 
of ends ford cord 





hain draft Drawing draft 


fig. a For Bedford cord with 


26 wales per inch 
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Fig. 6. Fabric woven according to Fig. 5 


good practice to reed the six face ends and the one wad- 
ding end in one dent. 

The narrower the cord, the more rounded will be the 
appearance. The wider the cord. the flatter will be the 
appearance, unless a heavy pick is inserted in the cloth. 
It must be remembered that, no matter how wide or 
narrow the cord, there will be only one depression on 
each side of the cord. It is obvious that the depressing 
power of one end on each side will have less effect on a 
wide cord than it would have on a narrow cord, for the 
pulling power of the depression ends will be exactly the 
same in both cases. 

The term “wale” is often used when speaking of the 
ords in a Bedford cord. This term is often used to 
designate the number of cords per inch. 


Irregular Reeding 


Bedford cords are usually irregularly reeded in order 
that they may be kept within a certain sley or a certain 
number of cords per inch. It is often found necessary 
to draw three ends in one dent and four or five in another 
dent. This reeding pertains to the face sley only and 
does not include the wadding ends. 

To figure a reed to fit any irregularly reeded cloth, 
proceed as follows: First count the total face ends in 





three wales per inch 


one repeat of the pattern (/wo 
cords). Decide on the number 
of dents to be used for two 
cords. Multiply the total face 
ends required in one inch of 
the cloth by the dents to be 
used for one pattern or repeat (two cords), and divide 
the answer by the ends per pattern. Multiply this result 
by two, and the answer will be the correct-sley reed to 
use in order to produce the given sley or ends per inch 
in the cloth. Never use the wadding ends in the above 
calculation for a reed, but do not forget to figure the 
wadding ends when making a layout for warps or for 
figuring a cost. 

It is very important that the two depression ends, one 
on each side of each cord, be separated in the reed 
from the depression end on the side of the adjacent cord. 
If this is not done, the desired corded effect is practi- 
cally lost. 

In the drawing of Bedford cords it is a common mis- 
take to use too small a number of harnesses. The face 
weave repeats on four ends and four picks. When 
wadding ends are used the weave will repeat on six ends 
and four picks, but this does not mean that six harnes- 
ses should be used. These cloths are not difficult to 
weave if the warp yarn is given plenty of space to inter- 
weave. When weaving a cloth in which the cords per 
inch are few, the greater part of the warp ends will be 
weaving into the cord or those ends that are interweaving 
three up and one down. In this case two harnesses could 
be used for the depression ends, because there are so few 
in the entire warp. If the sley is dense, it is well to 
use six harnesses for each cord. 

If wadding ends are used, it is customary to draw a 
number of these ends which corresponds to the width 
of the cord. The wider the cords, the more wadding 
ends used. The repeat of the weave will require two 
harnesses for the wadding ends; but where three or 
more wadding ends are used for a cord, it is good prac- 
tice to employ four harnesses for the wadding. If this 
is not done, the ends will be crowded in the harnesses 
and bad weaving will result. 

When a narrow cord is being woven it is well to con- 
sider the number of depression ends that are to be drawn. 
The depression ends, on account of their interweaving 
in plain order, are obliged to interlace with the entire 
number of picks per inch in the cloth. They are under 
a greater strain than the rest of the ends in the warp, 
and it is well to give the depression ends plenty of space 
for the up-and-down movement consonant with a plain 
weave. We advise the use of four harnesses for these 
ends when the cords are narrow. 

The very worst kind of second-quality cloth is woven 
when depression ends are constantly breaking, for this 
kind of warp break permits the cords to run together, 
and two cords will appear as one. When the warp yarn 
is crowded in the harnesses and one or more ends break, 
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Fig. 9. One of the finest Bedford cords woven 


the crowded condition will not permit the broken ends 
to tall back in time for the warp stop motion to function 
quickly enough, and very often a broken end will keep 
the stop motion wire up until almost half an inch of 
cloth has been woven. 

It is the poorest economy to use a small number of 
harnesses if the capacity of the dobby will permit using 
a greater number. The saving in the cost of drawing-in 
on the smaller number of harnesses is quickly lost 
through the reduced production and the weaving of 
second-quality cloth. 

It is the best practice to use an even number of ends 
per cord when laying out or drawing in the warps for 
the weaving of Bedford cords. Cords that are made 
from an odd number of ends are not so clean cut as are 
the cords made from an even number of ends. (I refer 
here to face ends.) Very few cords are made from an 
odd number of ends for the reason to be seen at Figs. 
1 and 2. 
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Fig. 1 shows the repeat of a Bedford cord that repeats 
on an even number of ends. The weave shows that on 
every four picks all the ends in the cord proper rise 
to the surface for two picks out of the four. This is 
as it should be. Fig. 2 shows that on every four picks 
five ends only will rise to the surface on one pick and 
seven ends on the following pick. This is not correct, 
and there is really no reason why a Bedford cord should 
be laid out in this manner unless some difficulty has been 
experienced in figuring a reed to give a certain number 
of cords per inch with a certain number of ends per inch 
in the cloth. A reed can be figured and made that will 
give any reasonable number of ends per inch in the cloth 
and any number of cords per inch. 

Fig. 3 shows the drawing-in and chain drafts for a 
Bedford cord with 26 wales to the inch and with the fol- 
lowing number of ends and picks per inch: 156x116, 50s 
warp and filling for the ground construction, 2/30s cord 
for the wadding or backing ends. The overall count is 
210x116. 

The drawing-in draft shows that four harnesses have 
been used for the depression ends. The reason for this 
is the high sley and the large number of depression ends 
used in the repeat of the weave. In one repeat of the 
weave there are four depression ends and eight face ends, 
also two wadding ends. If only two harnesses were used 
for the depression ends, there would be 38 heddles per 
inch on each shaft. The crowded condition of the heddles 
and the fact that the depression ends were weaving plain 
would mean much friction on these ends, and bad weav- 
ing would be the result. The fabric in Fig. 4 is woven 
according to Fig. 3. 


Three Wales per Inch 


Fig. 5 shows the drawing-in and chain drafts for a 
3edford cord with three wales per inch, 40s warp and 
filling, 20s single warp for wadding, 132x96. In this 
case there are 42 ends that are weaving cord and two 
depression ends to each wale, also nine wadding ends. 
The drawing-in draft is laid out for six harnesses for 
each wale and two harnesses for the wadding ends. The 
reason for this type of draft is obvious, for the bulk 
of the ends are weaving three up and one down, using 
only twelve ends per inch for the wadding ends. Never 
draw a wadding end immediately, next to a depression 
end. The fabric in Fig. 6 is woven according to Fig. 5. 

Fig. 7 shows a Bedford cord with two widths of wales 
and constructed as follows: 170x116; overall count, 
274x116; 50s warp and filling. The wide wale contains 
twenty face ends and eight wadding ends; the wadding 
is 2/40s. The narrow wale contains eight face ends and 
two wadding ends; the wadding is 2/40s. This is a very 
high-class fabric. The cord is well rounded, due to the 
high pick and the number of wadding ends used. Ona 
sedford cord of this construction, it would be well to 
use four harnesses for the depression ends and six har- 
nesses for each wale, also two harnesses for the wadding 
in order to insure good weaving. 

Fig. 8 shows a Bedford cord with a filling-twill effect 
weaving between each wale. The construction is 112x 
100, using 40s warp and 30s filling. The wales in this 
cloth are very well rounded because three ends of 20/20s 
have been used for the wadding in each. 

Fig. 9 shows a very high type of fine Bedford cord of 
the following construction: 168x160; overall count, 


182x60; 60s warp and 70s filling for the ground. This 
is about the finest type of Bedford cord woven, and 
the narrow wales are such 


(Continued on page 65) 














“National 
xotton Week” 


Set to Start 


on June I 


HE first week in June will be celebrated through- 

out the nation as “National Cotton Week” accord- 

ing to plans formulated over last week-end follow- 
ing a conference between Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce, Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
Callaway, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, and George A. Sloan, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


ture, Cason J. 


lleartily endorse and glad to cooperate 
in National Cotton Week. Midsummer sale 
catalog strongly featuring cotton goods 
will be mailed to reach eleven million cus- 
tomers at that time. All the larger Sears 
retail stores will capitalize the event.— 
GENERAL R. E. Woop, President, Sears, 
uck & Co., Chicago. 


Che plans for a nationwide celebration of 
tional Cotton Week have our hearty 
orsement. We will cooperate to the 
of our ability—Grorce B. Everitt, 
sident, Montgomery, Ward & Coa., 
ago. 


Ve heartily favor the widest publicity 
the fact that all classes of goods made 
m cotton are now being sold to the 
sumer at lowest prices in many years. 
thermore the styling of colored cottons 
ow generally thought to be the best 
that science and art have yet achieved.— 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ongratulations from one Institute to 
ther. You could not have selected a 
re appropriate time. The Wholesale 


|)ry Goods industry will give the movement 
ts whole-hearted support.——FLINT GaArr!- 
Director General, Wholesale Dry 

is Institute, New York City. 


ational Cotton Week is a sound mer- 
ndising project which has the hearty 
irsement of The Association of Cotton 
xtile Merchants of New York. The 
ject is particularly appropriate for the 
t week in June because it is a period of 

consumer interest in cotton wearing 
arel. Our Association will cooperate 
ly in preparing for this event— 
\VELLE McCCAMPBELL, President, Asso- 
ion of Cotton Textile Merchants, New 
k City. 





The movement is heartily endorsed by the Depart- 


ments of Agriculture and Commerce and has the backing 
of many of the largest distributors of cotton and cotton 
e goods in the United States. 

The plan, according to Messrs. Callaway and Sloan, is 
to be launched in terms of sound merchandising based on 
the fact that cotton is now selling at the lowest price level 
for 15 years which is reflected in current retail prices 
of merchandise and also in recognition of the improve- 


ments in styling and designing by the cotton mills in the 
United States during the last 18 months said to excel 
the aggregate improvements of the preceding 18 years. 


A further incentive for ‘National Cotton Week” is 
to be found in the exhibitions and cotton carnivals now 
sweeping the cotton growing States and the opportunity 
this will give to make the movement nation wide. 

The Departments of Agrictulture and Commerce have 
for several years under Congressional appropriation and 
in cooperation with The Cotton-Textile Institute been 


studying new and extended uses of cotton. 
dorsement of “National Cotton Week” 


Their en- 
is therefore in 


keeping with the policy of Congress in recognizing the 
benefits to be derived by a large proportion of the coun- 
try’s population through acceleration of cotton demand. 
It is felt that a stimulation of consumer interest in such 


cotton products. 


Telegrams to Pres. Sloan 
Indicate Support 


The proposal for a Cotton Week in June 
is heartily endorsed as very opportune. 
Every patriotic American should be proud 
to wear any article made of cotton, the 
national, home-grown fiber—the finest gift 
of the Almighty to our southern States.— 
H. G. Lauten, Chairman of the Board, 


Textile Converters’ Association, New York 
City. 
We recognize that the publicity that 


will attach to this movement will reach far 
away places through the medium of the 
press, radio and moving and talking pic- 
tures and feel sure that it will mean a 
stimulated demand abroad for American 
cotton goods.—FLoyp W. JEFFERSON, Pres- 
ident, Textile Export Association of the 
United States, New York City. 


The plan for the National Cotton Week 
in June is indeed worthwhile. This plan 
deserves the support of everyone interested 
in the well-being of the millions of people 
in this country who depend for their liveli- 
hood on the success of the cotton industry. 
The J. C. Penney Co. is glad to endorse 
such a movement and we shall actively 
cooperate with it in our 1454 stores, located 
in every State in the Union.—E. C. Sams, 
President, J. C. Penney Co., New York 
City. 

I extend the congratulations of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company to the members of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute and say that 
we shall be only too glad to lend ourselves 
in any way possible to continuing the suc- 
cessful progress of your industry.—A. Lin- 
COLN FILENE, Chairman of the Board, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
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an important commodity as cotton will contribute to a 
general buying movement in other commodities, for it is 
estimated that approximately 12,000,000 persons in the 
United States get their living directly from cotton and 


The Cotton-Textile Institute is the clearing house for 
information in connection with ‘National Cotton Week” 
and will be assisted by many other organizations. 


You may count on our association to 
cooperate in any way. Just advise what 
you wish done.—WaALTER C. TAyLtor, Sec- 


retary and Treasurer, Southern Textile 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

Heartily approve of National Cotton 
Week. Our stores will be glad to cooper- 


ate to make this event outstanding success. 
—BERNARD F. GimBeEt, President, Gimbel 
srothers, Inc., New York City. 

Think National Cotton Week fine idea. 
—S. W. Reysurn, President, Associated 
Dry Goods Corp., New York City. 


President Ward Thoron of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers has 
appointed a committee to cooperate. Allyn 
B. McIntire of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
will act as chairman. Mr. Thoron said: 
“We are delighted to see that the plan has 
met with the prompt approval of many of 
the large distributors of textile merchan- 
dise throughout the country.”—NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


You may count on the membership of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association to 
support the efforts of your splendid organt- 
zation —D. F. Kerry, President, The Fair, 
Chicago, and President, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 


Our company will be glad to join with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute in the promo- 
tion of first week of June as National 
Cotton Week.— Lew Hann, President, 
Hahn Department Stores, New York City. 


Our store will give hearty cooperation 
to National Cotton Week. Your efforts 
to bring about.a buying revival should be 
applauded by every retailer and consumer. 
—Majyor B. H. Namo, President, Namm 
Store of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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First 1929 Census 


FF igures on 


Textile 


Machinery 


Ill 


Ind 


Me 
Md 
Mass 


Mict 


Pa 
R. I 


5. C 
Tenn 


W. \ 


Idle 


Total for U.S. * 


30 


Cen- 
sus 


Year 


‘1929 


1927 
1925 


1929 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1979 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
19 79 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1929 
1927 
1925 
( 


| 
| 
1 


29 
927 
925 


r 
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Silk Spindles, Active and Idle 


Spinning 
and 
Twisting 


3,189,665 
2,793,437 
2,722,876 


288 
2,412 
6,404 
3,026 

116,656 
123,647 
152,845 
31,404 
29,392 
10,948 
37,900 
32,529 
22,593 
6,290 
2,688 
1,106 
352 
1,934 
33,158 
33,758 
35,794 
156,548 
138,800 
127,964 
11,536 
16,500 
16,576 
200 
600 
440 
265,046 
265,938 
300, 167 
240,718 
243,234 
225,003 
11,643 


5,019 
2,138,674 
1,797,993 
1,743,469 

58,024 
38,208 
18,924 


27,120 
9.864 
8,700 
38.742 
44.330 
31,774 
11,200 
9 200 


17,700 


86,457 
138,238 
105,377 
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tN 


NRrRrR 
WwIwrrnronmryrh 
ww 


Spinning 
only 
silk) 


245,381 
195,952 


171/871 


42,784 
37,216 
37,216 


,964 
848 
,210 


152 
200 


23,000 


31,000 
15,500 


and By States: 


In Plants Engaged Pri- 
marily in Throwing, 


-——— Producing Spindles 


Winding, Etc 


Spinning 


and 
Twisting 
2,307,182 


2,062,852 
2,032,366 


26,360 
34,188 
43,008 
18,844 
20,944 
10,948 
37,900 
32,529 
22,593 
290 
688 


No 


32,558 
32,558 
31,354 
19,220 
11,386 
10,192 


200 
600 
440 

187,846 

171,610 

189,729 

167,774 

151,996 

163,448 

4,643 


1,925 


1,720,565 
1,534,679 


1,494,475 


9.120 
6,280 
6,080 


4,920 
9 864 
8,700 
38,742 
44,330 
31,774 
11,200 
9,200 
17,700 


39,771 
89,423 
78,738 


Spinning 


only 


spun Silk 
148,764 


108,120 
93,267 


5,680 


39,784 
26,970 
25,031 


220 
520 
,320 

992 
"922 


SmrNNM 


80 


Wwrerrys 
io tor 
4. tre 


mNmRN 
wi 


oo 
~ 


4,156 
13,824 
16,210 
23,152 
23,200 
23,000 


31,000 
15,500 


Number, By Class 
1929, 1927, and 1925 


Ihe statistics in this table are based on data collected at the biennial censuses of manufactures for the specified years.) 


26,639 12 54,926 17,956 





ACHINERY figures on certain branches of the 

textile industry have just been released by the 

Bureau of the Census as a result of its canvass 
for the calendar year 1929. These figures are a regula 
part of the Biennial Census of Manufactures. Th 
tables presented herewith show silk spindles, silk loom 
(also rayon looms used in the silk industry) and cards 
used in wool manufacture. These figures are broke: 
down by States for the machinery which was active some- 
time during the census period, and the machinery in plac 
but idle is given in the form of a total for the United 
States as a whole. 

-The census of silk spindles shows a fairly general in 
crease in number. Details are given on spindles used for 
throwing and for the production of spun silk, and twister 
spindles are listed in a separate group. 

The report on silk and rayon looms in one table shows 
the number by states in the census years from 1919 to 
1929. Practically no change is indicated in broad 
silk looms between 1927 and 1929, but there is a decrease 
in number of ribbon looms. This decrease has been con- 
tinual each census vear since 1919 and reflects the 

decline in the use of 

ribbons. In 1929 the 

census discriminated 

between automatic and 

non-automatic looms 

y-ienmage, core say for the first time and 
In Plants En- the figures show that 


gaged Pri- 


—In Other Silk Mills— marily in In about 18% of the in 
Spinning Spinning Throwing, Other Baar é 
and only Winding, Silk dustry’s looms in that 
Twisting (spun silk) Ete. Mills ee een ¥ Bo 
year were automat 
882,483 96,617 858,386 381,316 ER eit 
730,585 87,832 719,009 355,200 Figures on cards 
690,510 78,604 651,419 = 340,390 = used in wool manu fac- 
, 288 . Fae ria ture are interesting in 
6,404 . ase 2656 showing the predomi- 
3,026 1,349 : gaat f M ‘a | 
90,296 37,104 4,150 29,105 Nance Of Massacnu 
89,459 37:216 5,280 30,209 bie 6 ae ies 
109°837 7216 5710 37/994 «Sets in this industry 
12,568 ae52 Lae Of the 5,169 woolen 
2,652 mee cards, 1,322 were in 
55,704 aces 
50.911 Massachusetts and 636 
“ie ~- in New York which 
9,700 an + aor ;' 
i106 ee Rave as was the second state 
1332 i epoeea gg iM numerical order. 
’ oe re 65 ’ 
600 11,520 342 Of the 2,089 worsted 
1,200 i 11320 684 i 2 . 
4.440 ; 10,300 680 Cat ds, 885 were i1n 
328 36,488 11,376 28,481 il cil llal 
7414 48°732 6136 94606 Massachusetts and the 
or 41,388 6,882 Soe second state was 
6,500 perce Weeds 3,800 Rhode Island with 
2 — ae! eset cen ’ ’ 
aro 432. Of the cotton 
; waeee cards, operated by 
77,200 700 89,539 56,515 , oi Sans 
94,328 59,851 89,442 ey on totaling 
110,4 60,959 6,560 20 Z were in 
72,944 1,517 62,356 26,672 , 
91,238 1860 59,568 31,159 Massachusetts and 
61,555 - 56,230 23,719 oe , 
7,000 oe 5,520 4,900 147 in New Y ork. 
cane 5700 aria Subsequent reports 
418,109 20,808 559,473 184,197 a ts at 
263.314 4 475.387 1381186 cover paige 
248,95 bens 421,096 135,880 O cotton Sl an 
48,904 4,340 39,646 = 
31928 3.040 29.052 woolen goods. The 
121844 1,440 29,020 
ee Raga 1'080 report on cotton goods 
2,200 ; 12,484 2,472 ar S S 
a. 0Ul and perhaps the other 
ae 554g Will not only show the 
13,234 1.244 production by States 
8,300 re of the various types 
7,520 : ¢ . 
25.730 ne of cloth in pounds, 
~ area — ] 
46,686 10,910 19,691 27,774 +«9‘Square yards, and 
48,815 9,016 40,766 24,650 value, but also th 


number of firms. 




















Silk and Rayon Manufactures—Looms', Active and Idle-Number, By Class, By States: 1929 and 1927 


The statistics in this table are based on data collected at the biennial censuses of manufactures for the specified years. 





United States Connecticut Massachusetts New Jersey New York Pennsylvania Rhode Island Other States United States 
\lachinery 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 1929 1927 
Idle Throughout 
Active Some Time Within the Census Year Census Year 
Looms,! aggregate... 113,860 114,819 6,931 5,707 6,612 5,300 27,228 34,235 7,355 7,798 46,775 47,720 10,465 9,038 8,494 5,021 7,119 8,743 
\utomatic. 20,630 (2) 1,866 (2) 1,052 (2) 5,027 (2) 1,635 (2) 7,248 (2) 830 8 (2) 2,972 (2) 887 (2 
Noses. .. 93,230 (2) 5,065 (2) 5,560 (2) 22,201 (2) 5,720 (2) 39,527 (2) 9,635 (2 5,522 (2) 6,232 (2) 
Other than velvet , 
ribbon......... .. 105,666 106,225 5,159 [3,877 6,476 5,300 24,940 31,692 6,718 6,706 43,780 44,895 10,465 9,038 8,128 4,717 5,751 5,971 
\utomatic.. . 19,192 (2) 1,728 (2) 916 (2) 4,311 (2) 1,552 (2) 7,029 (2) 830 8=(2) 2,826 (2) 541 (2) 
Nonautomatic 86,474 (2) 3,431 (2) 5,560 (2) 20,629 (2) 5,166 (2) 36,751 (2) 9,635 2) 5,302 (2 5,210 (2) 
Reed space over 
40 inches. . 83,427 88,068 4,632 3,328 5,566 4,637 19,391 25,372 5,222 4,965 33,771 38,441 8,590 7,955 6,255 3,370 3,636 4,606 
Automatic... 14,468 (2) Re Mes 696 = (2) 2,874 (2) 1,074 (2) 5,701 (2) 394 (2) 2,001 2) 241 (2) 
Nonautomatic68,959 (2) 2,904 (2) 4,870 (2) 16,517 (2) 4,148 (2) 28,070 (2 8,196 2) 4,254 2 3,395 2) 
Reed space 40 
in. and under.. 22,239 18,157 527 549 910 663 5,549 6,320 1,496 1,741 10,009 6,454 1,875 1,083 1,874 1,347 2,115 1,365 
Automatic. 4,724 (2) (2) 220 (2) 1,437 (2) 478 (2) 1,328 (2 436 2) 825 2) 300 (2) 
Nonautomatic17,515 (2) 527. = (2) 690 = (2) 4,112 (2) 1,018 (2) 8,681 2) 1,439 2 1,048 (2) 1,815 2 
COND cd oicciad 2,716 2,083 1,634 1,647 PS 608 183 42 40 282 213 50 175 432 
Automatic : 266 (2) 138 (2) eee 28 (2) 2) (2 90 2) 
Nonautomatic. 2,450 (2) 1,496 (2) ae 580 (2) 42 (2) 282 2) 50 85 2 
Ri. oi. seaes 5,478 6,511 138 183 36. 1,680 2,360 595 1,052 2,713 2,612 316 304 1,193 2,340 
\utomatic... 1,172 (2) Sa e (2) ae 688 (2) 83 (2) 219 (2 146 2) 256 2 
Noe. 4,306 (2) 138 (2) : 992 (2) 512 (2) 2,494 (2) 170 (2) 937 (2) 
Jacquard m&chines. 7,774 8,042 208 264 79 98 4,581 3,991 228 292 2,214 3,137 458 77 6 183 1,495 1,439 
Braiding machines4 12,725 23,677 161 192 1,181 1,411 1,498 3,903 4,643 12,030 3,576 4,216 1,666 1,935 5,032 3 
1 With or without jacquard attachments ted with or disconnected from looms 








2 Not reported separately *% Nodata ‘Includes all, ewhther connec 


Silk and Rayon Manufactures—<Active and Idle Looms'—Number, By Major Classes, By States: 1919 to 1929" 


rhe statistics in this table are based on data collected at the biennial censuses of manufactures for the specified years 


Active Some Time Within the Census Year- Idle Throughout the Census Year- 

















3s 3 ' s 3 a 
tS 68 28 6B «Ox 6s 86hUElUG8 OBB COS 8B ECs « sf 
Class #2 88 ge Es ES gs £5 Ff £3 ae 88 $6 3s ES f 2 
Looms, aggregate: 5 OF 2 2 - a > a np So 2 ee” > ¢ 

Fernie wwe 113,860 6,931 6,612 27,228 7,355 46,775 10,465 1,754 6,740 7,119 170 394 2,037 575 143 
Automatic (with filling change) 20,630 1,866 1,052 5,027 1,635 7,248 830 16 2,956 887 126 381 111 22 
Nonautomatie (without filling 

change) 93,230 5,065 5,560 22,201 5,720 39,527 9,635 1,738 3,784 6,232 170 268 1,656 464 121 

ae seas 114,819 5,707 5,300 34,235 7,798 47,720 9,038 1,304 3,717 8,743 850 431 2,490 732 11 278 

1925 ; 111,513 5,688 3,883 34,773 8,359 46,102 8,058 1,087 3,563 9,801 1,124 502 3,423 961 569 

1923 102,647 5,981 3,474 32,324 8,781 39,830 7,806 1,036 3,415 14,302 561 192 4,842 1,278 109 449 
19 96,438 5,141 3,218 34,681 7,392 37,482 5,240 538 2,746 10,388 319 185 3,654 1,331 292 479 

Broad silk:3 

Sees xa 108,382 6,793 6,576 25,548 6,760 44,062 10,465 1,754 6,424 5,926 166 394 1,420 461 2,756 639 90 
Automatic (with filling change).. 19,458 1,866 1,016 4,339 1,552 7,029 830 16 2,810 631 126 185 83 86 150 ] 
Nonautomatic (without filling 

change) 88,924 4,927 5,560 21,209 5,208 37,033 9,635 1,738 3,614 5,295 166 268 1,235 378 2,670 489 ... 89 

LT 108,308 5,524 5,300 31,875 6,746 45,108 9,038 1,304 3,413 6,403 850 428 1,503 409 2,824 83 I1t 195 

1925. 103,513 5,570 3,883 31,472 7,213 42,935 8,058 1,087 3,295 7,353 1,107 502 2,093 $15 2467 136 ... S33 

1923 94,172 5,759 3,474 29,298 7,058 36,551 7,806 1,036 3,190 11,456 522 192 3,379 1,092 5,697 131 109 334 

1919 87,215 4,974 3,218 30,683 6,144 33,853 5,240 538 2,565 7,890 216 185 2,837 868 2,164 880 292 448 

Ribbon: 

1929, - ee ee >,478 138 36 ~=—s- 11,680 595 2,713 316 1,193 4 617 114 405 53 
Automatic (with filling change 1,172 36 688 83 219 146 256 ; 196 28 11 21 
Nonautomatice (without filling 

change) 4,306 138 992 512 2,494 170 937 ree 421 86 394 32 

1927 6,511 183 2,360 1,052 2,612 304 Zee) ws 3 987 323 944 83 

1925 8,000 118 3,301 1,146 3,167 268 2,448 17 oo US 446 619 36 

923 8.475 222 Seas Utes Bane 225 2,846 39 1,463 186 1,043 115 

1919 ‘ ‘ 3 9,223 167 2 See Nee OE kecke Aww 181 2,498 103 817 463 1,084 31 
With or without Jacquard attachments. 2 No data for 1921. 3 Including velvet looms. 

Active and Idle Cards in Wool Manufactures. By Industry and By States: 1929 
The statistics in this table are based on data collected at the biennial census of manufactures for 1929 
—Active at Any Time Within the Year Active at Any Time Within the Year- 
In In Idle In In ___ Idle 
_In In Carpet In Wool- Through- In In Carpet In Wool- Through- 
Woolen- Worsted- and Felt- felt out of Woolen- Worsted- and Felt- felt out of 
; goods goods Rug goods Hat Year goods goods Rug goods Hat Year 
Class and State Total Class and State Total 
United States: ‘ West Virginia 35 35 acd : . 

Woolen cards!.. 5,169 3,792 329 599 359 90 246 Wisconsin..... 88 79 ; x 9 15 

Worsted cards. 2,089 67 1,969 62 132 

Cotton cards... 456 82 256 117 67 Worsted cards: 

Connecticut. . . 6 6 36 
Woolen cards:! Illinois... 4 4 

California. 23 17 6 Kentucky... 15 15 

Connecticut 469 340 100 27 2 15 Maine.... 26 26 

‘eorgia 55 55 Massachusetts. 885 16 849 20 44 

llinois 67 25 42 — Hampshire os 5 2 7 

Indiana 46 46 New Jersey... 

lowa ' 15 15 | New York... 79 40 39 

Sentucky 23 23 ; ; ees. = " ' 

Maine 512 472 21 19 1 “eee . 

Maryland 25 5 ‘ Pennsylvania 270 34 233 3 : 8 

; 2 : . 

Massachusetts. 1,322 979 146 67 97 33 69 Rhode Island 432 432 . 12 

Michigan 56 56 2 POEM 5. vs 6 5+ 13 13 3 

Minnesota. .. 47 47 6 West Virginia... ‘4 4 

Missouri.... 8 8 : Wisconsin... .. 5 2 3 

New Hampshire 316 395 > 6 25 : 

New Jersey.... 186 87 60 ae 9 ea in 

New York. | 636 157 18 357 80 24 25 California 1 | 

nora Caroline. 31 5! Georgia....... 23 23 

hio.. 79 33 13 33 Maine 56 >6 

Sah 43 43 Massachusetts. 210 210 47 

Pennsylvania 555 44] 12 62 9 3] 53 oa 7 

Rheis telandl 04] 12 7 7 New York.... 14 30 117 . 

ennessee ° "74 “74 - 7 ee — re 16 ] = 

— : ; same vaia... : . 6 

vermont. 143 l 16 27 5 1 en | 1 > os 1s 

Virginia. 39 36 3 See ee 

Washington... . 8 8 NOTE: Woolen cards are reported as ‘‘number of sets.”’ 


—————————eeeeeeeeeeeeEeeeEeEeEeEeEEEEeEeESEEeEeESEEEEeEeEeEEeEeEeEEEEEEEEEEESEEEESESESFSFSFSFFFeFeFehese 
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Successful 


Installation of a 


Wage Incentive 
Requires Adequate 


Preparation 


By Frederick Albert Hayes 


@ Our Questions and Answers Department recently 
received the following inquiry from a reader: “We 
shall appreciate suggestions regarding the establishment 
of wage incentives which can be stalled in our mule 
and card rooms. The chief problem confronting us at 
present is the question of style. Due to the numerous 
fabric designs which are in continuous process in our 
plant, we have been unable thus far to improve our wage 
policy in any department other than our weave room. 
He realize that we are not the only mill confronted with 
the problem of diversified styles, and we should like to 
know how other mills have attacked the problem.” It is 
believed that the accompanying article which was written 
to supply the information requested will be of interest 
to other readers. 


AGE incentives require skillful installation to 

produce the greatest results in a minimum time. 

One of the chief difficulties with their installa- 
tion in industrial plants of any kind has been the thought 
on the part of many that a wage incentive was a cure-all 
for manutacturing problems of any description. Through 
nus-applications, failures have resulted which placed all 
schemes in a poor light. 

It is not correct to assume that a wage incentive will 
work anywhere ; and while there are a variety of reasons 
why wage incentives will not work, the positive attack 
is to show the conditions under which they will work. It 
is of prime importance to establish the fact that a wage 
incentive emphatically is not a panacea. It is merely the 
last stage of a series of operations of good management, 
and it is very necessary that the preliminary steps be 
taken. These steps are: (1) organization, (2) obtaining 
cooperation, (3) planning, (4) standardization, and (5) 
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installing the wage incentive. Approximately 80% oi 
the possible savings are made in the first four phases 
The wage incentive itself is merely a means of makin; 
good management effective by securing the interested an: 
cooperative effort of the worker. 


Common Mistakes 


While there are successful non-financial incentive 
schemes which can be applied during the earlier stages, 
the workman is finally interested in the monetary return 
for his effort. To the extent that the preliminary stages 
of the installation of a wage incentive are ignored, just 
to that extent is the liability for failure increased. A 
common mistake is to set standards before the depart- 
ment is prepared. Some think that all there is to setting 
standards is to get a stop watch and go to work. 

A minor executive of a plant was recently about to 
purchase a stop watch and study operations and men. 
Inquiry disclosed that he had no experience in such 
observation; in fact, he was naive enough to state that 
the watch would be kept in his pocket and the men would 
not know that a study was being made. At my earnest 
solicitation, he promised not to buy a stop watch; and, 
undoubtedly, thereby saved both himself and company 
a great deal of trouble. 

It is not common sense to expect the worker to be 
spied upon and enjoy it, or permit it, if he can help it. 
It is just as human for a man running a machine to 
resent the presence of a white-collar observer as it would 
be for the president of a corporation to have an unan- 
nounced visitor appear in his office to observe his time 
spent in dictating letters. Undoubtedly, the president 
would have the visitor ejected more or less forcibly; 
and the impulse of the factory worker is identical, but 
for obvious financial and diplomatic reasons, he might not 
so express himself. On the other hand, cases are not too 
infrequent where the stop-watch operator has been man- 
handled and thrown out of a factory. The technique was 
wrong. 

There are certain well-recognized approaches to study- 
ing any operation and setting standard times by use of 
a stop watch which insure successful results. If these 
essential preliminaries are ignored, it is not surprising 
that the usual result is failure. The same is true of the 
wage-incentive installation. The essential preliminaries 
cannot be ignored with the expectation of eventual 
success. A textile manufacturer may have in mind a 
particular department, such as the mule and card room, 
and be honestly seeking for some plausible wage incen- 
tive which may be endorsed by the worker and the man- 
agement. The factor of frequent style change seems to 
be insurmountable to some managements, and they con- 
clude that nothing can be done in the way of a wage 
incentive. 

There may be places where a wage incentive will not 
produce astonishing results or substantial savings, but 
it may be accepted that a wage incentive properly 
adapted to a given set of conditions will almost invariably 
produce results better than those of the day-rate system. 
The greatest results, of course, can be expected from a 
transition from day work to some other incentive scheme. 


Repetitive Operations 


Any work of a repetitive nature lends itself to a wage 
incentive. The more the machine speed controls the 


output, the less advantage is derived from an incentive, 
particularly where production is maintained by the con- 
stant flow of materials to the machine. 


If an operator 





is no opportunity through his initiative or by his skill 
‘ making his service of greater value by producing a 
rger amount of acceptable product, that operator is best 
iid by the day rate. It is also possible to conceive ot 
situation where such high efficiency has already been 
‘tained under a day-rate plan that no better results can 
expected or secured. Possibly such a situation exists 
somewhere, but the writer has yet to observe it. He 
finds no record in the extensive literature on the subject 
such conditions. 

Work which is repetitive seems to be the single require- 

ent for the establishment of the successful wage incen- 
ve, and this brings up the subject of style changes as 
insurmountable obstacle because of the numerous 
changes required in the manufacturing operations. By 
analyzing the steps of any manufacturing operation, they 
can be finally reduced to a certain number of minor oper- 
ations which most certainly are repetitive. For instance. 
in the card room stripping of a card is required more or 
less often, depending upon the character of the stock 
being carded. Irrespective of the number of times a 
card has to be stripped, the operation of stripping is 
always about the same; and through observation, a 
standard can be set up for that particular job. If arrange- 
ments are made whereby it becomes financially worth- 
while to the men involved in the operation and stripping 
the cards to reduce the stripping operation, which is 
essential but non-productive operation, to a minimum 
time, it is quite likely that the management will be sur- 
rised in how short a time the card can be properly 
stripped. 

The same reasoning can be applied to any operation : 
First, can a standard be set? And then, is it sufficiently 
repetitive to make it worthwhile to set a 
standard? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is obvious, because a standard can be 
ct on almost anything. To illustrate, an 

verall time can be set for the operation 
of carding a particular kind of stock. Let 

s determine the standard hours for card- 
ing 1,000 lb. of stock. First, the overall 
time is determined directly, and then 
‘hecked by the addition of the standards 

et on the individual operations, plus a 

‘ur allowance for stripping, unavoidable 

delays, grinding, oiling, cleaning, belt re- 
uring, etc. 

[f the standard is properly set, an in- 
centive will appeal to the operators, pre- 
icrably the group, to make the machines 

perate as near 100% of its time that is 

ssible, irrespective of stock changes. 
he only possible influence that a style 
lange can have is of a change of stock 

n the card and the necessity of cleaning 

ne machine. Different stocks may re- 
uire a different feed, but that can be 
counted for in the standards that are 
t up for the particular stock in question. 
here is nothing to be gained by crowding 
ie cards. In fact, there is a great deal 
be lost, and it will require supervision 
see that the operators run the stock 
roperly. Any incentive scheme requires 
ss supervision from the production 


ngle, but more inspection of the product 
/ maintain quality. 
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There are any number of wage incentive schemes 
which, if properly applied, will produce better results 
than the day-rate plan. Any good plan must have the 
following characteristics: 

1. It must increase wages. 

2. It must guarantee a minimum rate below which it 
is not possible to fall, this rate being the market 
for the class of work involved. 

3. It must be understandable by the workman. 

4. It must reduce unit costs. 

The success of any scheme is dependent upon the 
care by which the standards are prepared. This may 
either be done by using past averages, or much better, 
by observation through time study. There are plants in 
which it seems impossible to show the desirability of time 
study, and the usual method in such cases is to set 
standards by the use of past averages. Such standards 
are necessarily loosely set, and the bonus cannot be very 
generous, rewarding the worked usually with not more 
than half of the time saved. If a standard is set by 
time study, the worker reaching over a certain percentage 
of efficiency may get as much as all of the time saved. 
A plan used very largely in industry today is to convert 
the production into terms of time consumed, because time 
is not a changeable item. To illustrate: It might be 
found that the time necessary to card 1,000 Ib. of a cer- 
tain kind of stock and deliver a specified roving ready 
for a spinning operation, was 25 hours. Whether or not 
this figure is even approximately right, has nothing to 
do with the illustration of the system. Assuming that 
25 hours included the allowance as already mentioned, 
if the actual hours required to do this work was 25 hours, 
then the efficiency would be 100%. If more hours were 
consumed, say 30 hours, the efficiency 
would be 25 divided by 30, namely 
83.33%. Let us say that the 25 hours 
represented what normally would be ex- 
pected, and at that point you were willing 
to pay a bonus of 10% over the base rate. 
Let us further assume that you are will- 
ing to pay 1% bonus for each 1% increase 
in efficiency over 90%. It is obvious that 
at 83%, the worker has not obtained the 
bonus; at 90% his bonus starts; and if 
his base rate is 50 cents per hour, at 100% 
efficiency he would be earning 55 cents, 
and at 110% efficiency, 60 cents. Corre- 
spondingly, the unit cost to the manufac- 
turer for the roving would be decreased 
because of the time saved. 

It is not suggested that the method out- 
lined above is the only scheme that will 
work, as there are many modifications, 
all based on the same fundamentals. 
Group payments are to be desired wher- 
ever the possibility exists, as the gang 
spirit is developed to the utmost. Varia- 
tion among individuals because of differ- 
ing ability and effort is cared for by a base 
rate which properly compensates for these 
differences. Thus each man in the group 
is able to get a fair return for his own 
effort and skill, and is further rewarded 
by the bonus paid to a group because of 
their success in maintaining quality and 
achieving or beating standards which have 


Bwing Gattowr, Pen fairly set. 
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Mill Economies 


Through [:fhcient 
Machine Shop 


Stressed by 
S.T. A. Mechanics 


DEQUATE machine shop equipment, if manned by 
skilled mechanics and intelligently supervised, will 
permit textile mills substantially to reduce outlay 

for supply parts and consequently effect important 
economies in their production costs, particularly in weav- 
ing mills and finishing plants, according to the general 
opinion of members attending the spring meeting of 
the Master Mechanics Section of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at Parker High School, Greenville, 
S. C., May 8. The average textile manufacturing con- 
cern, it was pointed out, unfortunately has failed to 
appreciate the importance of purchasing modern shop 
equipment. 

E. P. McWhirter, master mechanic, Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., was elected chairman of the section for the 
H. H. Iler, mechanical engineer, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., was named assistant chair- 
man in charge of steam generation and power; W. G. 
Young, mechanical engineer, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., retiring chairman of the section, will act 
as assistant chairman in charge of electrical work, while 
Kk. E. West, master mechanic, Arcadia Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S.C 


work. 


ensuing term 


, will handle activities relating to machine shop 


Mill Village Lighting 


Many southern mills, according to Chairman Young, 
are losing a considerable amount of money that could 
be saved in village lighting. Acting upon his request, 
A. C. Morrison, superintendent of meter department, 


Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., discussed several 


problems relating to the cost of village illumination. It 
was stated that several mills recently enlisted the power 
company’s assistance in determining the amount of cur- 
rent consumed on their village lighting circuits and in 
most cases found, to their surprise, that this consump- 
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tion was often much too high. The average decrease 
in current consumption, after operatives knew that 
metering was in evidence, was about 50%, it was said. 

The speaker exhibited two types of meters for use on 
village lighting circuits: an indoor meter and an outdoor 
model that is totally enclosed and easy to install. Mr. 
Morrison recommended the outdoor type meter for aver- 
age textile-mill village conditions. 


Machine Shop Equipment 


Several members declared that mill executives should 
be impressed with the fact that in order to save money 
by manufacturing duplicate supply parts it is essential 
that machine shops be properly equipped. R. E. West. 
of Arcadia Mills, stated that his mill’s management has 
been pleased with work produced in his shop during the 
last six months, but that further savings could have been 
made had the shop been equipped with additional ma- 
chinery, such as a slotter and an extra grinder. 

Chairman Young gave a list of equipment installed in 
the machine shop of Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, 
N. C., a yarn spinning mill of 96,000 spindles. This 
shop, he explained, is one of the most completely equipped 
of any operated by a southern textile mill and has clearly 
proved to be an economical investment. The machines 
were, as follows: 


mn 


Engine lathes 

1 Radial drill press 
2 Stiff-leg drill presses 

2 High-speed friction drill presses 

1 Modern shaper 

1 Modern planer 

1 Automatic gear cutter 

1 Fellows gear shaper 

1 Gould & Eberhardt hobbing machine 
1 Milling machine 

1 Internal key-seating machine 

1 Hydraulic press 

1 Arbor press 

6 Modern electric drills 


With the above equipment, Chairman Young stated 
that it was possible to duplicate practically any part 
manufactured by the textile machinery builders. The 
chief question, he pointed out, is whether or not it is 
more economical for the mill to finish machine parts 
in its own shop or purchase them already finished from 
the machinery builders. He estimated that the saving 
effected in his shop as a result of manufacturing supply 
parts was, conservatively, about 25%. 

G. L. James, master mechanic, Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, a weaving plant of 73,000 spindles and 1,662 
looms, stated that he makes about 50% of the supply 
parts required. Replying to a question from the floor, 
he stated that the saving was, roughly, about 50% as 
compared with the cost of such parts if purchased from 
the machinery builders. His shop is equipped, as 
follows: 

3 Lathes 

1 Drill press 

1 Milling machine 
1 Hand gear cutter 


1 Gear shaper 
we 


Mr. James was of the opinion that the shop should als« 
be equipped with a hobbing machine, a planer, a radial 
drill press and another engine lathe. 

The machine shop of Woodside Cotton Mills C 
Greenville, S. C., a mill of 112,000 spindles and 2,5 


oO 
O00 














looms, is equipped, according to H. H. Epting, master 
chanic, with the following machines : 


4 Engine lathes 

2 Drill presses 

1 Milling machine 

1 Automatic gear cutter 


It is necessary to operate the automatic gear cutter 
ractically the entire time and also to cut gears on the 
nilling machine part of the time. With additional 
lathes, a modern gear cutter and a radial drill press, 
Mr. Epting felt that the machine shop could effect fur- 
ther savings for the mill. 

H. Walker, master mechanic, Grendel Mills, No. 1, 
Greenwood, S. C., stated the purchase of additional shop 
equipment had made it possible for his organization to 
save a considerable amount of money by the manufacture 
of duplicate parts. His shop contains the following 
machines : 


Lathes 

Milling machine 

Gear shaper 
Automatic gear cutter 
Radial drill press 
Emery wheel 

Electric welder 

1 Acetylene welder 


meee ett a — 


\n internal key-seating machine, according to Mr. 
\Valker, is about the only additional piece of equipment 
needed in his shop. 

L. W. Misenheimer, master mechanic, Piedmont Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C., reported that 14 complete ma- 
chines had been built by his machine shop 
organization since Jan. 1, 1930. Six ma- y °* 


chines which would have cost $650 each f.o.b. ‘ 


Philadelphia were built for $208 each. Four 
machines which would have cost $560 each if ‘ 
purchased from the machinery builder were y 
erected for $175.60 each. In addition, a g 
trade-marking machine that would have cost § 
$900 f.o.b. Philadelphia was built for less § 
than $300. ; 
Should Set High Wage Standard i 

i eee ‘ — ' 
lextile mills should be willing to pay 4 


wages that are high enough to obtain efficient 
mechanics, according to Mr. Misenheimer, 
who declared that many mills are not realizing 
iull benefit from the equipment they already 
have because of their short-sighted policy in 
employing second-rate mechanics for their 
machine shops. 
(his point was emphasized by several other 
members also. In discussing the cost of vil- 
ve lighting, Mr. Misenheimer stated that 
on installing a meter on the main line into 
mill village it was found that the average 
‘t of current amounted to the high figure 
$2.48 per house per month. Following a 
uplete check of the village, in which many 
properly installed appliances were detected, 
monthly current consumption for the 
hting circuit has been reduced to a mini- 
im of $1.16 per house. 
‘Our shop doesn’t claim to compete with eastern ma- 
nery builders’ shops,” said E. P. McWhirter, master 
chanic, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., “but we can 
ike loom parts at a saving of not less than 60%. 
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BE. F. 
chairman, Master Mechanics 
Section, S. T. A. 
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There are hundreds of parts on which we can make a 
saving. Castings from the local foundries cost 5 to 54c. 
per pound, and are of better quality than formerly. 
Castings used by the machinery builders are usually 
softer. Some southern foundries are making castings 
now of 100% pig iron.” 

Equipment in the Monarch Mills machine shop, as 
listed by Mr. McWhirter, was as follows: 
Fellows gear shaper 
Milling machine 
Lathes 
Internal key-seating machine 
Universal grinder 


— i Oe 


He also stated that adjustable expansion reamers were 
being made in his shop at a cost of about 75c. each. 
The body of the reamer is made of 40% carbon Maxel 
steel. Cutters are made from high-speed tool steel. 


Inspect Parker H.S. Equipment 


Prior to the luncheon in the Parker High School din- 
ing room, members and visitors inspected the machine 
shop and other departments of the Parker Vocational 
School. The building contains a mechanical drawing 
room and cabinet shop on the first floor, administrative 
offices and the machine shop on the second floor, and a 
miniature cotton mill from opening through weaving on 
the third floor. Day students spend 15 hours each week 
in the machine shop during the 9th, 10th and 11th grades. 
Kight students are completing the course in machine shop 
work this spring. H. H. Iler, mechanical engineer, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., stated that a graduate 
of the school now employed in 
his shop, has convinced him of 
the thoroughly practical course 
of study followed by students 
there. 

Special entertainment by 
Parker High School students 
in music was enjoyed during 
the luncheon. L. P. Hollis, 
superintendent of the Parker 
District Schools, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Honor visi- 
tors present included W. W. 
Cobb, superintendent, Norris 
Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 
5. C.; J. B. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent, Belton (S. C.) Mills; 
G. L. Austin, superintendent, 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., 
and C. W. McSwain, general 
manager, Pendleton Mfg. Co., 
La France, S. C. They re- 
sponded with interesting re- 
marks and unanimously 
praised the work of the mas- 
ter mechanics section. 


Fall Meeting at Gastonia 


McWhirter, elected Co a a ae 


lected as the place of the fall 


meeting. The local committee 
in charge of arrangements 


for the Greenville meeting consisted of H. H. Iler and 
C. A. Spencer, of Union Bleachery ; Loui Greet, director 
of vocational training, and L. P. Hollis, superintendent, 
of the Parker District Schools. 
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Weaving shed at Bradford Technical College contains looms of many types 
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ITUATED in the center of the English worsted in- 

dustry, Bradford Technical College, in its textile 

department, concentrates largely on instruction in 
worsted manufacture and aims to supply the advanced 
technical instruction which is necessary to prepare stu- 
dents for their life work in the industry. The textile 
department of the college, together with a power house, 
is located in a block adjacent to the main college buildings, 
and is equipped with a complete plant for scouring, card- 
ing, combing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing of 
textiles. In this plant, which constitutes a model mill, 
all operations involved in the manufacture of textiles 
from the raw material to the finished fabric are carried 
out in a practical way. At every point, however, the 
importance of experimental work and applied research 
has been kept in view, and many of the machines have 
been designed or adapted to this end. 


Courses Made Practical 


Suitable lecture and practical courses are arranged {for 
the particular branch of the industry in which the student 
is interested, but due regard is paid to the necessity of 
having a substantial knowledge of related subjects, which 
makes for a higher total efficiency throughout the in- 
dustry. Work of the student consists largely in the dis- 
mantling, leveling, adjusting, and re-erecting of ma- 
chinery, and processing of bulk lots of materials. How- 
ever, attention is paid to the theoretical point of view, 
along with the study of the factors affecting efficiency 
and economic output. 

Lifter and knock-off motions are explained, as well as 
the theory of draft and ratch. Competitions are held in 
the production of fancy yarns. These entail a thorough 
understanding of the various cams and rocking motions 
as well as the requirements of the market. Wherever 
possible, the student is urged to produce yarns which can 
be manufactured commercially. 

Instruction in mill organization is also given. This 
covers departmental bookkeeping, systems of calculating 
costs, efficiency in laying-out plants, marketing, etc. The 
student of weaving has to tune and adjust the various 
looms and must endeavor to 
produce’ original _ effects 
which, when salable, are 
marketed by local firms. The 
manipulation of double-lift 
double-cylinder, open and 
center-shed jacquards is 
performed, along with the 
mounting of tappet, dobby, 
and jacquard looms for the 
production of gauze fabrics. 
Other weaving mechanisms 
which are made familiar to 
the student include complex 
jacquards, including twills. 
pressure, split, ingrain. 
Brussels, Wilton, and 
Utrecht machines, heddle 
and harness mountings, and 
automatic filling—replenish- 
ing motions. 

An outstanding course 15 
‘he study of design and color 
in fabrics. This includes tlie 
analysis of current exam- 
ples of textiles for design, 
color, and structure. Thie 






























udents are taught to pre- 





- in combination. The cause Cloth-analysis room is completely equipped with modern instruments 


ile ire patterns in all Brad- 
in ‘ord styles, including bro- 
ed cides, tapestries, plushes, 
\- il gauzes. A brief survey 
le given of the general his- 
e, tory of art. Modern trends 
'S, e discussed and compared 
l- with previous fashions. Es- 
if timates are made, based on 
ll, carefully tabulated results 
es extending over many years, 
d of the periodic return to 
1€ favor of certain standard 
‘h styles. 
re Dyeing has also received 
careful consideration both 
the equipment and sylla- 
hus. The course deals with 
. the theory and practice of 
t dyeing with regard to a 
f wide range of vegetable and 
h animal fibers, separately and 
: and elimination of defects 
: is investigated along with 
7 the production of novel effects. Methods of fireproofing 
and waterproofing are studied. 
: It is not possible to give a full list of the various de- 
| partments and the equipment contained in each, but 
; impses may be taken of those of more general interest. 
1 _ . ‘ 
Equipment Is Complete 
; \ storeroom is arranged for the weighing-in of raw 
- naterials and for storage of scoured wool, noils, tops, and 
eray and finished pieces. Noils and tops are delivered 
from combs and finishing boxes directly above this room 
in the same manner as this operation is carried out in 
the industry. 
The scouring, drying, and preparing room is equipped 
with a complete set of self-cleaning scouring bowls, a 
) compartment drying machine, and a set of prepared 
boxes for long wools. The water and effluent systems of 
these scouring bowls are a special feature. 
. Che carding machine is identical with those used in the 


worsted trade, and the backwasher is of the hot-air type. 
noble comb is installed with a complete change of 
circles. There is a continental comb, and punch box and 
finishers for both botany and crossbred. Three separate 
sets of drawing machinery are arranged to draw the 
combed sliver on three distinct systems. 
\ continental set, including intersecting gill box, deals 
with the short-fiber wools, preparing them for mule or 
continental ring spinning. A cone set is arranged for a 
stindard 58s quality, preparing this for cap spinning. 
\n open set is designed for crossbred or long wools, 
se being finally spun on the flyer frame. 
\pinning equipment is housed in a room 70x90 ft. and 
sists in part of two mules, cap, ring, and fly spinning 
mes ; cap and ring twisting frames ; doubling ; reeling ; 
iding; spooling, and twisting machines. Winding 
chines, fitted for winding worsted and rayon from 
seins and from bobbins or cheeses are installed. Equip- 
nt in the warping, dressing, and twisting-in shed in- 
les horizontal warping mills, creels, and Yorkshire 
rp dressing frame. 
\ weave shed, the same size as the spinning room, 
prises 36 power looms and over 40 hand looms. The 
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power-loom section is representative of a large and varied 
number of types of looms, and includes tappet and dobby 
dress-goods looms, heavy-coating looms, single- and 
double-lift jacquards, special-gage and cross-border jac- 
quards, and heddle and harness mountings for the pro- 
duction of tapestry and plush fabrics. Automatic weav- 
ing is also represented. The large number of looms 
offers ample facility for experimental pattern production 
in all types of structures and materials, and in addition, 
provides opportunity for the study, manipulation, tuning, 
and adjustment of all types of weaving mechanisms. 
The arrangement of the looms gives scope for the pro- 
duction of a large variety of ordinary and complex 
structures of fabrics; and special facilities are available 
for the application of design and color to woven fabrics. 
Looms are provided for weaving all types of cotton, silk, 
worsted, woolen, and rayon. All pattern- and box-chain- 
making apparatus is arranged alongside the looms, and 
thus provides suitable conditions for experimental 
weaving. 
Testing Laboratory 


The textile testing laboratory is equipped with various 
appliances for testing fibers, yarns, and fabrics. These 
include yarn reels, twist testers, various types of single- 
thread and elongation testers, and equipment for testing 
the strength of yarns in skein form. Machines for de- 
termining the tensile and bursting strengths of fabrics 
are installed. 

Extensive tests for industrial organizations are carried 
out in this department and also in the experimental- 
materials laboratory, which is equipped for the investi- 
gation of the problems concerned with scouring, carboniz- 
ing, conditioning, and felting. A power house, which 
includes a boiler plant and engine room, supplies light and 
power to the various college buildings. 

The staff is composed in the main of practical men 
with many years of experience in the textile industry. 
Courses are of university standard, the students being 
simultaneously trained in some courses for degrees at the 
London universities, while other courses are drawn up 
with a view to aiding students to become Associates of 
the Textile Institute. 
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Extra Warps in 


Narrow Fabrics 
for Weight, Figure, 
Strength, 

and Stitching 


By Edwin J. Gibbons 


(Concluded from May 9 issue) 


ABRICS in which are incorporated an extra warp 

for figure constitute a great branch of the narrow- 

fabric industry. ‘The range is from a very few 
ends forming a simple ornamental figure to numerous 
figure warps and the most complicated designs. The 
original warp in this instance is termed the ground warp, 
and in the majority of cases it interlaces in plain-weave 
order. 

The figure warp may appear wholly on the face of 
the fabric, being stitched down only enough to secure 
the figure ends to the ground; it may float on the back 
of the material, excepting where raised to form isolated 
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Fig. 11. Or- 
namental 
trimming 
made accord- 
ing to Fig. 10 
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figures; or the extra warp ends and ground-warp ends 
may alternate in forming the ground and figure. 

In laying out on point paper designs for extra warp 
for figure, the same procedure is followed as in extra 
warp for weight. The extra warp ends are indicate: 
with pale yellow paint, the ground weave is painted in 
on the ground ends with red paint, and the figure is 
painted on the figure ends with black paint. Familiarity 
with this type of design will allow the yellow paint to 
be dispensed with; and, if desired, the location of the 
figure ends may then be indicated by a single raiser or 
a.float of two raisers below the first pick in the design. 

Often, where an extra warp for figure is employed, 
and sometimes in the case of extra warp for weight, 
green paint is substituted for the black paint in forming 
the figure. One reason for the substitution is that in 
the case of error the green paint may be washed out 
much more easily than the black paint. The use of 
green paint is especially preferred where the stitching 
cannot at once be determined. In such cases the figure 
is painted in with unbroken or continuous floats of 
green paint, and the stitching points later indicated with 
black paint or yellow paint over the green. In the case 
of jacquard designs in which black paint is used in no 
other part of the design, this color is preferred to the 
yellow for indicating the stitching, as it is more easily 
discerned by the card cutter. 

Fig. 10 illustrates two repeats of a design for a simple 
ornamental figure. The extra warp ends are represented 
by crosses. The two border ends have displaced regu- 
lar ground ends and interlace in three-up-one-down order, 
the sinkers of the weave occurring exactly where sinkers 
of the regular ground ends would occur. These two 
ends are shown drawn on separate harnesses. Had there 
been one less ground end between the two border ends, 
these ends would have interlaced alike and could have 
been drawn on one harness. Note that the central-figure 
ends are not stitched between the successive figures. A 
great distance between the figures might necessitate some 
type of stitching. At B in Fig. 10 is shown the drawing- 
in draft; at C is shown one repeat of the chain draft. 

It is seldom necessary to lay out on point paper simple 
designs of this nature, provided they can be made on 
dobby looms or cam looms. With the design and texture 
in mind, the designer can usually put directly on paper 
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lig. 12. Extra warp for figure 
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Mig. 13. Woven 
wcording to design 
similar to Fig. 12 


the necessary draw- 
ing-in draft and 
chain draft. In the 
case of jacquard pat- 
terns, however, espe- 
cally those with 
plain-weave grounds, 
the interlacing of the 
figure ends will have 
to be painted in, but 
only the first repeat 
of the ground weave 
need be shown. See 
D in Fig. 10. The 
necessity for painting in ground weaves other than the 
plain weave depends upon the card-cutter’s proficiency. 
lig. 11 illustrates an ornamental trimming made 
according to the design shown in Fig. 10. Fig. 12 shows 
another simple design employing an extra warp for 
igure. Only one repeat of the ground weave, which 
is plain, is shown, and is represented by crosses. The 
locations of the extra warp ends are indicated below the 
design. Fig. 13 illustrates a narrow fabric woven accord- 
inv to a design similar to that shown in Fig. 12. Fig. 
14 illustrates examples of more complicated designs 
employing extra warp for figure. 
lig. 15 shows a design in which the extra warp 
alternates with the ground warp in forming the ground 
and figure. Each system of warp ends, after floating 
on the back for a number of picks, then on the face 
for a number of picks, interlaces in plain-weave order 
While the other system of warp ends floats successively 
on the back and face. 
‘ig. 16 illustrates a fabric interlaced according to 
design shown in Fig. 15. 
‘ig. 17 illustrates a fabric constructed similarly to 
shown in Fig. 16, but of more complicated design. 
¢ warp is slate, one is black. While the slate ends 
weaving as figure, the black ends are interlacing 
plain-weave order beneath; and while the black ends 
weaving as figure, the slate ends are interlacing in 
).un-weave order beneath. Interlacing in plain-weave 
ler beneath the figure lends firmness to the material 





Fig. 15, 
with ground warp for 
ground and figure 


Extra warp alternates 
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Fig. 16. 
idea of Fig. 15 
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Fig. 18. Two 
extra warps 
Jor figure 


Woven 
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Fig. 17. Woven on principle 


of Fig. 16 


and tends to throw the figure more to the face, or places 
it in relief. Where the plain weave is visible, it is 
formed entirely with the slate ends, the black ends in 
the meantime floating on the back. 

In laying out on point paper designs employing two 
extra warps for figure, and in which the arrangement 
is one face-warp end, two figure-warp ends (one end 
from each extra warp), the ends from the different 
figure warps may be distinguished by the use of yellow 
paint of different depths; for instance, lemon yellow for 
one warp and Indian yellow for the other. When yellow 
paint is not used, the arrangement of the ends may be 
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Fig. 21. added Extra warp provide 


for stitching 


l‘ine 
for 


warp 
firniness 


indicated below the first pick in the design by the use 
of different color paints. 

Fig. 18 illustrates a simple ornamental trimming in 
which two extra warps for figure are employed 
silk and ‘] 


one of 
Kig. 19 demonstrates 
the manner of laying out the design for such a treat 
ment. The ground warp is represented by full blocks; 
one extra warp, by circles; and the other extra warp, 
by crosses. This pattern requires but fourteen har- 
therefore it may be woven ona dobby loom. 


one of mercerized : and 


nesses: 
lig. 20 shows the manner of laying out the drawing-in 
draft and the chain draft for the design shown in Fig. 
19, when it is desired that it be made on a dobby loom. 
In the employment of loose weaves, such as basket 
and rib weaves, it is sometimes desirable to strengthen 


the -abric by the addition of an extra warp. 


This warp 
may interlace in almost any order; but, in order that 


i 
ELIE 
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Fig. 22. Combi 


ing of two weav 


the greatest bene 
fit may be de 
rived, a_ clos 
weave should b 
used. For this 
reason the plai 
weave and smal! 
twills are most 
commonly used. 

Fig. 21 illus 
trates a_ fabric 
constructed of a 
very heavy yarn, 
in which the de 
sired effect is a 
basket weave 
with contrasting 
colors in th 
blocks of warp 
and filling. With 
coarse yarn, 
however, it was 
found impossible 
to hold the ma 
terial in shape. 
The _— solution 
was the addi- 
tion of an extra warp of fine yarns interlacing in plain 
weave order. This provided firmness without marring 
the effect. Fig. 22 shows the method of combining the 
two Weaves. 

Fig. 23 illustrates a warp-rib fabric ornamented with 
small blocks of figure formed by a filling of contrasting 
To preserve the solid color of the figures and 
avoid long filling floats, an extra warp of fine yarns of 
the same color as the filling was provided for stitching. 
When not used for stitching the extra warp is bound 
to the back of the fabric by a loose order of interlacing ; 
viz., the one-up-seven-down broken warp rib. The warp 
arrangement in this fabric is three ground ends, one 
stitching end. 

Fig. 24 shows a design similar to that used to produce 
the effect shown in Fig. 23. Note that the second 
and fourth picks in each shed are arbitrarily considered 
as face picks, and that the first and third picks are con 
sidered as back picks. ‘There is no particular reason for 
this choice. Note also that each time the extra (stitcl 
ing) warp is raised over a “face” pick it is also raised 
over the preceding and succeeding “back” picks sinc 
ends are likely to exert a “pull” on the filling and thus 
separate adjoining figure picks and mar the effect. 

Fig. 25 illustrates a fabric ornamented with a mor 
elaborate figure, in which the long filling floats a1 
stitched down by an extra warp of fine yarns. 


Long filling floats stitched 


down by extra warp 


Co ole rs 


This article is the tenth of a series on the design and constru 
tion of narrow fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, instructor in texti 
design at Samuel Slater School, Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Gibbo: 
reserves all rights. Previous articles, some in more than on: 
installment, appeared Nov. 16 and Dec. 28, 1929; Jan. 2 
March 1, April 5 and 12, June 21, Aug. 2 and 30, and No 
15, 1930; and Feb. 14, 1931. 











Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Sizing Warps for Sheeting 


echnical Editor: 

Can you give us a formula and 
method for sizing 20/1s, 1,400 ends, 
\W0-vd. chain warps, which are used for 
sheetings? (7532) 


\ chain warp is one where the warp 
, doubled up once or twice, or where 
the warp has been linked by making an 
exaggerated crochet loop. Neither of 
these forms is suitable for a warp which 

to be made into a sheeting fabric. 
lor a sheeting fabric made from 21s 
varn the warp should be sized in a cot- 
ton slasher. 

(he modern machines are equipped 
with time and temperature controls, 
which cook the size a definite length of 
time at the same temperature, keep the 
supply of size at a constant temperature, 
deliver it to the slasher at a uniform 
temperature, and keep the size box on 
the slasher at a uniform temperature. 

A typical formula to make 140 gal. 
ol finished size is: 160 lb. of 40° fluidity 
starch, 10 lb. of vegetable gum, and 20 
). of softener. The starch should be 
added to the ja¢keted kettle and cold 
water added. This mixture is stirred 
old for 20 min., then brought to a boil, 
and boiled one hour. The softener and 
gum are added and cooked in the size 
tor 20 min. more. The size is run into 
the slasher and kept at a temperature 

197° F. 

lhe pressure rollers on the slasher 

'e set so that the size is forced into the 
warp and good penetration is obtained. 
ihe temperature of the dryer and the 
speed with which the warp passes 
rough the size should be such that the 
warp is dryed with about 6% moisture 
remaining in it. 

"he warp will absorb sufficient size 

increase its weight about 9%; that 

to say, the net weight of the warp on 
the beam is about 1,333 Ib. unsized, and 
avout 1,453 Ib. after sizing, figured on 

‘ bone-dry basis. One of these warps 

il take about 130 gal. of size. 

eoretically the warp will take up 

ut 12% of the dry ingredients used, 

t the loss is about 25% of that. Some 

‘ls finishing their own cloth use less 
e, only about 7%, but those selling 


it in the gray use about 9%. If the 
fabric is low-sley work, the amount of 
gum and softener can be reduced some- 
what, and there will be no danger of 
chafing of the warp; but for the usual 
high sley-sheeting, no reduction can be 
made. 

If the warp sheds in the loom, it is 
safe to assume that the size was not 
cooked long enough, or sufficient pene- 
tration of the size was not obtained. In 
this case, increase the pressure on the 
squeeze rollers, and cook the size a half- 
hour longer. 


v 


Twists for Cotton Sewing 
Thread 
Technical Editor: 

I should appreciate your giving me 


the best methods for making cable- or 


hawser-twist yarns for thread trade. 
Is it necessary to condition the single 
yarn? What twist multipliers are best 
for single-ply and cable yarns. (7514) 


Cable- or hawser-twist yarns for the 
thread trade are generally manufac- 
tured in six-cord only. Four-cord 
cable twist is made but seldom in this 
country. The two-, three-, and four- 
ply threads are straight 
laid or single throw, being 
twisted in one operation, 
whereas a cable or hawser 
twist has two twisting 
operations. For six-cord 
sewing, single yarn is spun 
regular twist with a spin- 
ning standard twist of 
three times the square root 
of the count for the coarser 
numbers, if a long, staple 
American cotton is used. 
The twist is reduced as 
the count advances, be- 
cause a longer staple is 
used for the medium and 
fine counts—perhaps a sec- 
ond-grade Sak for the 
medium counts with a twist 
multiplier of 2.90 and a 
first-grade Sak for the fine 
numbers with a multiplier 


of 2.75. 


Arrangement for 
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Conditioning of single yarn is not 
necessary, as the two single ends are 


doubled and then wet-twisted in the 
same direction as the single twist. 


This is called twist on twist. 

The two plies are then doubled three 
ends up, and this work is generally 
done on a doubling frame of the English 
type, doubling on to bobbins under ten- 
sion to prevent yarn kinking. The 
twisting which follows is in the op 
posite direction. This is right twist, 
but is called regular twist in six-cord 
twisting. 

Twist multipliers are not used in 
specifying the twist of six-cord cable 
twist. Each number has its own first 
and second twist, and these do not 
conform to standards. The reason is 
not quite clear, but the fact remains 
nevertheless. 

v 
Twisting-In Warps with Drop 
Wires in Place 
Technical Editor: 

I understand that there is a practical 
way of taking chiffon or georgette 
harness out of a loom for twisting with 
the drop wires remaining in place on 
each and during the twisting process. 
This avoids dropping wires on every 
warp that is started up. I should ap- 
preciate your letting me know the de- 
tails of this method if you know of tt. 

(7550) 

We do not recommend removing 
hard-twist harness from the looms with 
drop wires in place so as to handle it 
in the twisting frame, although it can 
be accomplished. By tying the bars to- 
gether and blocking the contact drop- 
wire bars to keep the wires from pinch- 
ing the warp threads in the bottom bars, 
the warp stop motion can be tied up 
against the harness and removed from 
the loom. In doing this, the heading. 
should be at least a half yard long in 
front so that the twister will not need 
to draw up the heading to fasten into 
the roll at the twisting frame. 

In saving time replacing new warps, 
providing you desire to leave on the 
drop wires, twist the new warp right 
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in the loom. There have been instances 
in which heavy romaines ran year after 
year in the same loom without the 
harness or drop wires being removed. 
This method is as follows: 

After the warp has been completed, 
run it up as far as possible to the whip- 
roll to save silk. Next remove the lease 


rods and secure a new lease or cross 
one at a time as necessary for the 
twister. On the first cross, place in a 


flat stick and run back to the drop wires, 
there twisting it on edge to form a large 
opening. Make a like opening on the 
hack side of the drop wires where the 
first lease rod is placed in. Next place 
in the second rod in the same manner 
to form a twister cross in back of the 
drop wires. Slide the drop wires as 
far as possible up next to the harness 
by the adjustment slides. Fasten the 
lease rods tight and let the twister cut 
off the sections for his twist. 

Place in the new warp on top of the 
stands as far back as the last extension 
will allow, so as to give the twister 
plenty of elbow room. Weight the new 


warp down with the goose-neck-hook 
type of weights. After the warp is 


twisted, both leases will be in back of 
the drop wires. Pull the first rod out 
next to the drop wires, leaving the 
second rod up against the drop wires 
within an inch to help separate the 
twist. The twist can now be pulled 
through the drop wires, harness, and 
reed up to the breast beam. Slide the 
drop-wire device back to the original 
position, place the new warp down be 


low the whip-roll, and start up the 
warp. . 
The twister should be taught this 


method of twisting in hard-twist warps, 
and when a warp runs out he can do 
all the necessary required actions with- 
out the help of a loomfixer, until the 
newly twisted-in warp is ready to be 
placed down in the brackets below the 
whip-roll. After this the fixer may be 
called to start up the warp. The maxi 
mum time from start to finish should 
not be over three hours for an 80-square 
veorgette. 
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Streaks in Rayon 
Underwear Fabric 


Technical Editor 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you samples of rayon knitted fabric 
from Wildman machines. You will note 
that these samples show streaks or 
cloudiness, and our knitter does not seem 
to be able to get away from this. I hope 
you can give us some information which 
will help us. (7477 ) 

We find the fabric to contain pro 
nounced vertical streaks. This is clearly 
a structural defect and arises from lack 
of uniform tension on the stitches as 
they are being formed. A careful check 
should be made to determine whether all 
the sinkers slide under the same tension 
in their slots. Any slight difference in 
tension resulting from waste or gum in 
the slots or difference in wear of sinkers 
will variation in the 


or cams cause 


fabric. 
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Lack of uniformity in the needles is 
also a possible source of this difficulty. 
The needle cylinders should be in per- 
fect condition with all the cylinder walls 
in alignment. If some of the needles 
are bent more than others so that they 
slide under more tension, they will in- 
variably form longer stitches. The 
same applies to the jacks. Perfect align- 
ment of needles, uniform tension in the 
slots of the cylinder, uniform tension 
on all sinkers, and uniformity of sinkers 
so far as wear or age goes, will show 
an improvement in this fabric. The 
stitch cams should be ground so that 
they act on the butt close to the needle 
cylinder. 


Y 


Hosiery Shows Change in 
Shade 


lechnical Editor: 

He are enclosing herewith one stock- 
ing consisting of eight-thread pure silk 
fifteen turns per inch. This stocking 
you will note contains different shades 
in the same stocking. You will also note 
that a different thread was tied on where 
this thread changes. We wonder tf you 
can tell us what caused the different 
shades in stocking. This silk was soaked 
with regular soaking oil and soap and 
was tinted light orange, but the tint was 
very faint. (7529) 


The condition of the sample sub- 
mitted leads us to believe that the dif- 
ference in shade was caused by employ- 
ing two different lots of silk in produc- 
ing the stocking. The same trouble can 
be produced by allowing a_ press-off 
from the machine to lie around for a 
few days and oxidizing into a yellow 
tcne before topping it back on the ma- 
chine and finishing out the pattern. 
This procedure produces a condition of 
one part of the pattern being made out 
of freshly wound silk, and the other 
part of wound silk of sufficient age to 
be yellow by oxidation. 

In the sample in question, however, 
we find the difference in shade in the leg 
and also a difference in shade between 
the foot and leg. We believe that the 
top of the leg and the foot were made of 
the same lot of silk and the lower part 
ot the leg was made from a different 
lot. It will be found by folding down 
the top of the leg to join with the foot 
that the color in the top of leg and in 
the foot is about the same. A slight 
difference in shade can be noted by this 
comparison, but the change of tone in 
the foot has been greatly magnified on 
account of the foot having been knit 
much tighter than the leg. We find the 
leg construction to run about 40 courses 
per inch and the foot construction 43 
courses. This much difference in fabric 
construction alone will produce some 
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difference in shade. This is shown by 
looking at the leg fabric at the point 
where the color change and_ thread 
change occur. It will be noted that 
union of color is better where the stitch 
construction is the same. 

We might add in this connection that 
high-twist silk, and we consider fifteen 
turns per inch high twist for eight 
thread, has to be handled with more care 
than ordinary hosiery tram of two to 
five turns per inch if difference in shade 
is to be overcome. In the first place, 
high-twist silk requires more soaking 
and softening to knit satisfactorily, and 
is much more difficult to boil-otf properly. 
Therefore you should be careful that the 
same percentage of soaking and coning 
solutions used on the leg are used on the 
foot under the same conditions. In this 
way, when the actual boiling-off opera- 
tion takes place, one part of the fabric 
will not differ from the other on ac 
count of having had more or less soften- 
ing or breaking down of the gum. This 
is not said as an indictment against 
high-twist silk, but merely to point out 
that high-twist silk will have to be 
handled at every point from the knitting 
machine to the dyeing machine with 
more care than tram silk if best results 
are obtained in the union of shade and 
fabric. 

We might further point out that it is 
highly important to produce as far as 
possible a complete stocking from the 
same lot of silk whether ordinary tram 
or high-twist silk be employed. Like 
wise the footing operation should closely 
follow the legging operation so that 
aging and oxidation of the entire stock 
ing may take place uniformly before the 
goods are dyed. 


Vv 


Removing Black Stains 
From Cotton Lace 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of cotton net 
in the gray. I am having trouble in re- 
moving the black stains or graphite from 
cotton nets and cotton lace. Can you 
give me the name of some solvent which 
will remove this black stain? At present 
I am cleaning the nets and laces with 
soap and soda ash at a boil, then wash- 
ing and bleaching. I next have to hand- 
scrub the black lines with a brush and 
soap, and finally wash the fabric again. 

(7542) 

The method of removal is apparently 
more important than the product em 
ployed in removing graphite stains from 
cotton lace. The temperature of the 
water is probably the most important 
factor in the removal of graphite. If 
the water be too hot, the graphite will 
be loosened, but will float all over the 
machines and stain the goods whereve! 
it hits them. The following method has 
proved satisfactory in a number of lace 
curtain plants. 

The first machine used is the Ton 
Tom. The curtain material is put 
through in 100-lb. lots. The machine is 
filled to the water level with cold wate 
Into this is poured three pails (about 











9 gal.) of a solvent scouring soap. 
(hese are liquid soaps with a solvent, 
such as acetone, added. The goods are 
hen entered and worked in this ma- 
hine for six or seven passes, or about 

5 min. After this treatment the pieces 
ire submerged in the liquid and allowed 
to remain overnight. Most of the 
rraphite will be loosened, but it will not 
eparate from the solution as long as 
he solution is cold. Heating the bath 
interferes with the removal. 

The following morning the goods are 
un through the machine for several 

iinutes. The machine is drained, filled 
to the proper level with warm water 
(120-130°F.); and about 15 Ib. of 
trisodium phosphate and one or two 
pails of olive-oil soap (8 oz. to the gal.) 
are added, The bath is heated to 140°F., 
and the goods are scoured for 30 to 45 
min. The liquor in this machine is 
saved, and the curtain material is rinsed 
in another machine. The machine con- 
taining the soap and phosphate is used 
to scour another lot, freshening it by the 
addition of three pails of solvent. Inas- 
much as the lot is not entered to soak 
overnight until in the afternoon, the bath 

is a chance to cool. The solvent soap 
described above must not be added when 
bath is hot, or the solvent will 
evaporate. 

Cotton-rayon material is scoured in 
this way and is ready to be bleached and 
dved. All-cotton lace may be kier boiled 
if necessary after the scouring described 
above. The sample we are returning 
was scoured as outlined in this article; 
it was not boiled or bleached. 

There are times when some bad spots 
must be removed by hand after machine 
scouring has been completed, but these 

ises are rare. When it is necessary to 
scour some bad place by hand, all that 
ced be done is to make up a cold sol- 
ent solution, using about half solvent 
nd half water. Work the goods in this 
intil they are wet out, continue work- 
ing by hand until a good lather results, 
and then rinse the fabric. Any of the 
larger manufacturers of textile soaps 
will be glad to furnish a solvent soap. 


v 
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Bleaching Hosiery with 
Sodium Hypochlorite 


chnical Editor: 
Vill you be good enough to give us 
rmula for bleaching with liquid hypo- 
chlorite of soda containing 13 to 15% 
lorine. Give percentage, temperature, 
i time required, and also the percent- 
of acid for neutralizing. We are 
especially interested in the bleaching of 
tery which contains rayon, Celanese, 


1 mercerized cotton. (7525) 
‘or bleaching hosiery containing 
reerized cotton or rayon, sodium 


pochlorite solution is prepared by 
uting the strong solution containing 
to 15% of chlorine to a strength of 
0 3° Tw. The goods are treated in 

solution for 30 to 60 min. To ac- 
erate the bleaching action, some 
achers use a lukewarm bath (95°F). 
hers prefer to bleach at a temperature 





ot 65 to 70° F. The goods are removed 
from the bleaching solution, washed, 
soured cold for about 20 min. with sul- 
furic or hydrochloric acid at a strength 
of 4° Tw., washed, antichlored with 
sodium bisulfite (1 Ib. to 100 gal.), and 
again washed. Often, the souring opera- 
tion with acid is eliminated, and in this 
case a larger amount of sodium bisulfite 
is required to neutralize the chlorine left 
in the hosiery. To soften the bleached 
material, it is given a soaping at 
100° F., using about 2% of a good neu- 
tral soap. If a blue-white is desired, a 
small amount of bleacher’s blue is added 
tc the soap solution. 

Fabrics containing acetate yarn are 
treated in a similar manner, although it 
is usually recommended that the sodium 
hypochlorite solution be made neutral 
or slightly acid before using. A strength 
ot 4° Tw. is recommended; but when 
necessary to produce a good bleach, con- 
siderably stronger solutions may be 
used. 
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Cleaning Dye Kettles 


Technical Editor: 

We wish to dye rayon yarn with 
direct dyes in a wooden kettle which has 
been used for acid dyeing of woolen 
yarn. Will you kindly advise us tf there 
is any information regarding the neu- 
tralising of these kettles. If so, we would 
appreciate it if you will send us this 
data. 7530) 


Since acid dyes have little or no 
affinity for wood, there is not likely to 
be much color absorbed by the kettle, 
neither will the acid be taken up to any 
great extent. Furthermore, the acid 
dyes will seldom stain rayon. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that you need only to 
boil out the kettles with some soda ash 
and then wash with water. 
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Yellowish Cast 


in Carbonized Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing two samples of woolen 
yarn. TI should like to know what causes 
this yarn to turn yellow. The wool has 
been scoured and carbonized and picked 
with olive oil, so that I feel sure it is 


not the oil. These two samples are from 





Inquiries should give the 
fullest information  pos- 
sible, In the case of 


damage to 
sample 
No is given 
anonymous inquiries; 


material, a 
should be sent. 
consideration 
and 
undertake rou- 
analyses of 


we do not 
tine yarn or 
fabric, or investigation in- 


volving unusual expense. 
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the same lot or batch of wool, and one 
is much yellower than the other. Both 
samples have also been steamed. (7540) 

The two samples of woolen yarn sub- 
mitted were carefully examined and 
treated to remove all natural and con- 
ditioning oils. The two samples were 
then compared, and it was noted that 
there still remained a difference in color. 
This excludes the possibility that the 
olive oil was at fault. There is a pos- 
sibility that the trouble may arise from 
the steaming. We believe, however, that 
the variation in color is due to the car- 
bonizing and subsequent processes. It 
is suggested that the wool be tested be- 
fore drying and after neutralizing to 
ascertain that it contains no alkali. 
Even a trace of alkali dried in wool will 
cause it to acquire a vellow cast. 
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Uneven Courses in 


Full-Fashioned Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a full-fashiomed 
stocking, which you will note is very 
uneven from the top to almost half way 
down the leg. We should like to have 
your opinion as to what causes this 
unevenness. (7539) 

This defect is apparently due to un- 
even tension on the delivery of the silk 
from the cone. The most common cause 
for this uneven tension is the silk aging 
too long on the cone in a wet state, re- 
sulting in the gum becoming soft and 
the threads sticking together. In back- 
wound yarn on felt-covered cones, this 
condition is at its worst on the last 
several layers nearest to the felt. Other 
possible causes include a groove in a 
porcelain eye or a split or cut groove in 
a carrier tube. 
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Dyeing Mottled Flannel 


Technical Editor: 

I should like to obtain some informa- 
tion on the dyeing and finishing of 
mottled flannel. I am enclosing a 
sample of the goods, and you will see 
that the warp is well dyed, while the 
filling is hardly penetrated. Since the 
filling seems to be soft spun, I do not 
understand why it has not picked up 
more color than the sample shows. It 
is possible that the warp was dyed pre- 
viously and woven with gray filling, or 
perhaps the warp was tinted in the 
slashers. What I should like is your 
opinion on the best method of duplicat- 
ing sample. (7531) 

In duplicating the sample in question, 
we believe that the best method to use 
is to dye the warp in the slasher, using 
a dye which is not too fast to washing. 
\fter the goods are woven, a single 
pass through a water mangle or a 
padder with the color box filled with hot 
water, will bleed some of the color off 
the warp and tint the filling in about 
the same way as the sample you sub- 
mitted. You will, of course, have to 


experiment some to get the conditions 
just right. 
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New Machinery 


and 


Processes 


abrasion in different directions and, with 
interruptions, on different spots, so that 
the fibers may rise from time to time. 
The fabric is subjected to a combined 
rotary and rolling motion, whereby it is 
brought against a rubbing plate under 
a pressure which may be adjusted ac- 
cording to the nature of the goods under 
test. The abrasion is measured not only 
by visual comparison, but by determin- 
ing the loss of weight after a certain 


Improved Pick Shaft 


N improved loom part recently 
A‘ brought out by Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., is a pick shaft of gray iron 
with a steel pick-ball cover. In the con- 
struction of this pick shaft a new mix- 
ture of iron and alloys has been used to 
give strength and durability and a new 
cross-section employed to add further to 
the strength. The steel pick-ball cover 
1S firmly fastened 
in place by an all- 
the - way - through 
bolt with check nut, 
so that it will not 
get loose. Addi- 
tional strength is 
said to prevent 
breakage. The 
cover is lighter than in the older model, 
thus reducing vibration; and thinner, 
giving better clearance over the loom- 
side. The old pick ball is used. New pick 
arms may be supplied if desired. These 
also are made of the improved gray iron, 
and are so designed that one casting 
replaces both hands of the old pick arm. 


Pick shaft with steel pick-ball cover 


number of revolutions, the latter being 
indicated upon a dial. It is stated that 
the machine is suitable for testing both 
heavy and light materials, duplicating 
the varied contacts from the various 
angles and directions to which fabrics 
are subjected in actual wear. The 
tester is equipped with an _ electric 
motor, and rheostat to maintain a con- 
stant operating speed irrespective of the 
load on the specimen. 

In operation, the test specimen is cut 
to a standard size with the aid of 
templet supplied with the equipment. It 
is then fastened to the testing head by 
means of a ring clamp. An abrasive is 
brought to rest on the specimen and is 
loaded with a dead weight, so that the 


Asbestos Filtering 
Compound 


ULL-FLOATING asbestos for use 

in gravity filters is a recent develop- 
ment announced by Alsop Engineering 
Corp., 39 West 60th St., New York. It 
is stated that this product is com- 
pounded in an entirely different manner 
from that hitherto in use. Full 
floating asbestos finds applicatioon in 
filtering of a wide variety of liquors, 
and is expected to find use in the textile 
industry for the treatment of various 
solutions which must be filtered or 


clarified. 


wearing qualities of textiles 


Abrasion Tester 


es MMPARATIVE wearing qualities 
A of textile fabrics may be determined 
with the Model 1530 Schopper abrasion 

announced recently by H. Z. 
iewind, 314 Broadway, New York. 
instrument subjects the fabric to 


teste! 
Schn 
This 
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abrasion takes place under a constant 
load. The clamping head is revolved 
and given a standard number of revolu 
tions under abrasion. The specimen is 
weighed before and after abrasion t 
determine the loss in weight caused by 
abrasion. In this way the wearing 
quality of the specimen is measured 
The abrasion may be effected either by 
an emery cloth or by a steel grater. ? 
clamp for the emery cloth is readily i 
terchangeable with the steel grater. 


Automatic Polishing and 
Buffing Machine 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new auto 

matic polishing and buffing machin: 
which is expected to find considerab| 
application in the textile industry ha; 
been made by C. I. Packer Tool & Die 
Co., Meriden, Conn. The equipment i 
designed to handle any article made oi 
metal or molded material with a diam 
eter of 74 in. or less. It is stated that 
not only can polishing and buffing be 
done more uniformly with this automatic 
machine, thus reducing rejections to a 
minimum, but also that production is 
greatly increased. 

The machine is composed of a table 
on which the work is placed for finish 
ing, three finishing wheels on adjustable 
heads, run by ball-bearing motors. The 
electrical control consists of a starting 
switch, four-speed controller box, snap 
switches for each motor and push-button 
switch for emergency starting and stop 
ping. The work table rotates or indexes 
intermittently and has twelve work 
spindles. On each spindle is an auto 
matic expansion chuck which holds the 
work being polished or buffed. As the 
table indexes and the spindles advance 
to a position directly in front of the 
operator, they stop revolving and the 
jaws of the chuck holding the work. 
contract automatically. 

This action controls three spindles 
simultaneously, thus allowing the oper 
ator ample time for removing the work 
and reloading. Expansion of the chuck 
jaws occurs automatically, just before 
the work makes contact with the first 
wheel, and holds the work securely 
throughout the polishing and buffing 
operations. The period of dwell, while 
the work is in contact with wheels, is 


Equipment for testing comparative 











Automatic machine for polishing 
and buffing metallic and molded 
articles 


determined by the nature of the work 
and finish required. Jaws hold the work 
on the expansion chucks and are made 
to fit the work to be finished. They are 
iastened to the main jaw of the chuck 
by screws and dowel pins. Removing 
and assembling these jaws can be done 
quickly. 

The three finishing wheels operate 
simultaneously in polishing and buffing 
the work. They and the motors which 
operate them are on upright jacks which 
can be adjusted, so that the wheels can 
be placed in any desired position. The 
acks are so built that they can be moved 
up and down, forward and back, making 

flexible arrangement for each wheel 
unit. 

lhe table is operated by a multi-speed 
motor, which allows the table revolving 
with intermittent action, to be run at 
four separate speeds. Three motors 
perate the finishing wheels and each 


Ponsol Brilliant Violet 4R_ Paste, 
vat color which produces _ bright 
uish shades of violet, has been an- 


nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. Although this 
lor is of greatest value in printing, it 
may also be used for dyeing cotton and 

k. It is redder than Ponsol Brilliant 
Violet RR Paste and equally as bright. 
lhe new color is said to be exceptionally 
fast to practically all of the most im- 
portant destructive agents, and to show 

od fastness to light. The paste is 


printed best by the pigment method. 
Due to its fastness to washing and 
iter, it is recommended for goods 


iich undergo repeated launderings. 
Newport Light Fast Yellow RL is a 
ect color, brought out by Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
ie excellent fastness to light, solubility, 
eling, and penetrating properties of 
s color make it of particular interest 
dyeing cotton, rayon, plushes, and 
holstery materials, either as a self- 
x for pure yellows or in combination 
th other fast-to-light direct colors for 


can be controlled separately by switch. 
The gear mechanism which revolves the 
table top to which the chucks are 
fastened are directly underneath the top 
and run in a dustproof oil reservoir. 
Noise is eliminated so far as possible. 


Corrosion-Resisting 
Centrifugal Pump 


WO new corrosion-resisting cen- 

trifugal pumps, Nos. 40 and 50, have 
been brought out by the Duriron Co., 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
Suggested uses for 
these pumps in the tex- 
tile industry are for un- 
loading tank cars, thus 
eliminating the hazard 
of bursting the tank car 
with air pressure; cir- 
culating tin tetrachlo- 
ride in silk plants: 
transferring solutions in 
bleaching and dyeing 
plants; clearing sumps 
automatically ; pumping 
liquids on filter press 
work; and similar ap- 
plications. 

Duriron pump No. 40 
is especially designed to 
fill a need in the process 
industries for an inex- 
pensive pump for han- 
dling corrosive solutions having total 
heads up to 50 ft. and for capacities not 
exceeding 90 , gal. per min, 

It has a 2-in. suction and a 1}-in. 
discharge. Both openings are arranged 
for U. S. standard low-pressure flange 
connections and can be connected to 
Duriron, lead or threaded pipe by the 
use of standard companion flanges. All 
parts that come in contact with the 


New Dyestuffs 


the production of bright greens, oranges, 


tans, etc. In silk and cotton hosiery 
dyeing, it leaves the silk clean, and is of 
interest as a shading color for the cotton. 
In the presence of soap, the silk is left 


white. In mixed materials of cotton and 
wool, the latter fiber is dyed much 
weaker than the cotton. Mixtures of 
cotton and rayon are dyed somewhat 


weaker on the cotton. 
a pure white. 

Two new homogeneous Indigosol dye- 
stuffs, Indigosol Printing Blue IGG and 
Indigosol Printing Blue IB, intended 
for textile printing, have been announced 
recently, Both brands are said to be 
considerably faster than Indigosol O4B, 
O6B and AZG, thus filling a gap in the 
range of the fast Indigosols. Both 
colors are readily soluble in water, and 
are best printed or padded in accordance 
with the chlorate steaming process, 
along with ammonium sulfocyanide or 
ammonium oxalate. They may, however, 
be fixed by the usual nitrite process, by 
developing cold or hot in a sulfuric acid 
bath, or by making use of a simplified 


It discharges to 
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material handled are made of acid-proof 
Duriron. The No. 50 pump is of the 
same construction as the No. 40, with 
the addition of self-priming parts and a 
2-in. discharge. Priming is unneces- 
sary even though the pump is located 
above the supply, and foot valves are 
not needed. A strainer in the suction 
chamber prevents entry of foreign ma- 
terial which might affect the operation 
of the pump, and is readily removed 
for cleaning. 

Either pump can be equipped with a 
54-in. or a 7-in. impeller, widening the 


variety of uses. With a direct-motor 





Belt-driven centrifugal pump for 
handling corrosive materials 


drive, the speed being constant, the 
smaller impeller oftentimes will meet 


requirements with a consequent lower 
power consumption. For belt-driven 
pumps, it is preferable to use the larger 
impeller and reduce the operating speed, 
saving mechanical wear on the bear- 
ings. The high capacity with a 7-in, 
impeller is 85 gal. per min. to a 10-ft. 
head. 


nitrite or bichromate process consisting 


in passing the goods for 8 seconds 
through a roller-box or for 1 to 2 


seconds with a subsequent air-passage. 
Indigosol Printing Blue IGG is much 
redder than Indigosol AZG and slightly 
redder than Indigosol O6B; Indigosol 
Printing Blue IB yields clearer and 
slightly greener shades than Indigosol 
HB. The new brands are said to be of 
good fastness to light and of very good 
fastness to soaping and chlorine. They 
are also well suited for resist styles; and 
may be discharged to a pure white either 
by means of the acetate resist or the 
thiosulfate and Rongalite CL resist. In 
addition, they may be used for colored 
chlorate discharges, as well as for resists 
under aniline black, Variamine Blue B, 
and vat colors. The products are offered 
by Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451-453 Washington St., New York, 
importers for Durand & Huguenin 
S.A., and by General Dyestuffs Corp., 
230 Fifth Ave., New York, distributors 
for I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft. 
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9 
()verseers 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on probléms introduced dur- 
The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


© 


Group Insurance 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I am fully convinced that group insurance, where the 
mill pays part of the premium, is one of the best assets 
any mill can have. 

Anyone familiar with mill employees knows that they 
save money very slowly and when the head of a family. 
or a member, dies the death usually leaves the family in 
bad circumstances. Then the usual thing is to pass the 
hat among fellow workers for donations to aid the be- 
reaved. All this expense would have been taken care of 
if the departed had been insured. 

Another thing insurance makes possible is a contented 
feeling that one’s family will be taken care of in case 
of an accident. Every man or woman who has a family 
dependent has the dread of what would happen to the 
family in the event of the death of the provider. In such 
a state of mind no one can feel free, nor can they get 
that happiness from life which is rightfully theirs. 


Beas 


GLADDEN 


Private Offices for Overseers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I am willing to gamble that this question will be answered 
99% in favor of private offices for overseers unless some of 
us old-timers get busy and write our honest feelings. 

I, for one, would not have an office in the mill for a single 
overseer. If a testing department is necessary, or a labora- 
tory for the dye-house, why not build such a room in the 
rear of the manager’s office where the proper person in 
charge could do his work without being bothered by any 
overseers, as Overseers do not always talk shop while the 
baseball or horse racing season is in full swing. 

Recently I had the pleasure of going through a certain 
plant of 60,000 spindles and 1,400 looms. As I entered the 
card room you could readily see that the overseer was on the 
job. Every roving can was in place, roving trucks lined up, 
alleys clean, humidifier heads working properly and lights 
out where not needed. In the spinning department I saw 
the creels nicely packed, the rolls picked and clean, etc. 
The spooling department was in the same good condition and 
in the weaving department it was a wonderful sight to see 
alley after alley of looms on the tight pulley. The help 
seemed satisfied and contented. There is not one overseer’s 
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On Textile SchoolfSt 


‘T’ WON’T be so very long before the schools 
are 


out,” Superintendent Chase observed 
‘and I have a couple of letters here which remin: 
me that it’s about time we settle a problem. Thes 
letters I speak of are from boys in textile schoo 
and they want to know whether I will give then 
jobs here for their summer vacation. They hav: 
another year of school and they want to get som 
practical experience. Since you overseers woul: 
be much more in contact with such boys than 
would I think that you should decide whether 
should let them come to work here. What should 
our policy be in employing such workers ?”’ 

“T don’t mean to be a tough bird,” Bill spoke 
up, “but it would please me if you wrote these 
boys that there was nothing doing and if you 
said the same thing to any others who might 
come along. You take a lad coming in that way 


and either one of two things happens. If you 


chance to like the lad you may waste a lot oi 
your time on him trying to teach him something. 
The difficulty is that just as he is beginning to 
show some signs of being some use he has to 
go back to school. On the other hand you may 
aot want to bother trying to teach the lad any- 
thing. In this case it doesn’t do him any good 
and as far as you are concerned the whole thing 
is an annoyance. You all much it 
costs to train help. I do not think the company 
is justified in going to this expense where no 
benefit whatever is derived from the training.’ 


know how 


“Then there is the effect on the help to be 
considered,” Bill continued. “If the boy tries to 
do a regular job the rest of the help have to 
help him along and tell him what to do and that 
sort of thing gets pretty tiresome on hot days. 
Or, if the lad sort of hangs around with the 
overseer, the rest of the help talk of favoritism 
and get restless. No sir, boss, I’d be right pleased 
if I didn’t have any young lads getting tangled up 
in my feet this summer.” 

“Bill seems to be able to think of the darndest 
arguments,” Pete came back. “Why I didn’t know 
that there was anyone who didn’t believe in giving 


office in this mill and there have been none for the last three 
years. There never will be again as past experience with 
offices was not a success. It has been proved that better pro- 
duction at a much lower cost can be obtained with the over 
seer’s desk in the middle of the room than with an office. 

W. D. Crawrorp. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

By ALL means give the overseers private offices even 
though there is barely room for a table and chair. An 
overseer leaning against a breaker-card or a spinning frame 
trying to think out the solution to an onerous problem 





ool Students 










students 


school 


xtile 


summer jobs. I won't 
ther to point out how hard-hearted Bill’s atti- 
tude is and how things would bog down if every- 
one thought of cash before extending a helping 
hand, because I can take his own argument about 
the expense involved and prove that he is goofy. 
l'm perfectly willing to admit that it costs money 
to train anyone so that they are worth something 
ty the company, but just think of the chance an 
verseer has to brush up on his knowledge. Here 
is a lad in school just full and busting with in- 
formation. The overseer who is wide awake can 
pick up a lot students and 
up will more than repay for any 
training the boy. 


from textile school 
what he picks 
time spent in Then again a 
hoy will often work in a certain mill a few sum- 
mers and then work there permanently when he 
In these cases the mill cer- 


tainly gets the benefits of the early training. | 


has finished school. 


think that we should do everything we can to 
help the youngsters learn. Quite outside of the 
human side it is to our advantage to encourage 


, 


them,’ 


& 


Do you think that it is wise to employ 
textile school students and others for 
the summer vacation? 

verseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





ears to be merely loafing, and invariably he will be 
errupted and his train of thought broken and lost. In 
private office the casual visitor will hesitate to dis- 
lb) him. 
Vhile resting his weary legs after a round of his de- 
tment the overseer will be doing creative thinking in 
office; getting double for himself through exercise for 
mind and rest for the body. Overseers with private 
olices will be striving to improve their departments both 
present efficiency and through developments. 
E. E. GAGNON 
Mechanical Supt., U. S. Asbestos 






Division. 
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Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I BELIEVE with Bill that every overseer should have some 
kind of a hole in the wall to get away from the noise, 
so he can do his thinking and keep his records. 

There are times when an overseer has things on his 
mind that he cannot figure out while walking around the 
department or sitting at a desk in the center of the room 
where he is interrupted by someone every five minutes. 
Overseers do not have to stand over their help to get oft 
high-grade production. An overseer should have confi- 
dence in his help. By doing so he has more time to 
himself and can do some thinking. He can figure how to 
cut down his running expense. o. 23. 


Changes Made in the 
Overseer’s Absence 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Discussion oF the super making changes while the 
overseer is away bring to mind an experience I had. 

While I was out on sick leave the super saw fit to 
make a change. Although I did not like the change | 
accepted it and in a short time I was able to prove to 
the super that he was wrong and | right. If I had been 
offended and left the job I would have been the loser. 

| think the super has the right to make necessary changes 
when the overseer is out. The should be open 
minded enough to give the change a trial. If results are 
not satisfactory the super should be man enough to 
acknowledge his mistake. If, on the other hand, the results 
are more satisfactory the overseer ought to be willing to 
acknowledge it, for both are working for the benefit of 
the mill. A F.%. 


Libraries in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I am thoroughly in accord with Hank’s idea of a library 
in the mill and believe that every one concerned would 
derive immense benefits from same; even Bill might catch 
up with the trend of modern thought. 

I do not believe that Pete’s idea of putting the books 
all together and then having a reference file could be im- 
proved on. This, to my way of thinking, would save many 
weary hours of searching and perhaps enable a fellow to 
find the very article that he needed at the time that he 
needed it worst. Regardless of Bill’s wise crack about 
frills I am forced to cast my vote with Hank and Pete. 

P. P. MILTon. 


overseer 


eo 


Summary of Discussion on 
Group Insurance 


In the neighborhood of 60% of the contri- 
butions received were against group insurance. 
The principal objection was that it was a 
waste of money since the workers either did 
not appreciate it or were entirely indifferent. 
Those favoring group insurance stated that it 
was a well known fact that the average worker 
did not take care of insurance privately and 
that group insurance served a fine purpose 
in providing for those left behind. This group 
claimed that group insurance was a means of 


keeping the workers in an easy frame of mind. 
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Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 





Stability in Wool Values 
Appears Likely 


By Dr. L. 


E month of April has brought 
several changes in the wool man- 


ufacturing industry. The rise in 
foreign wool prices was checked, and, 
ilthough most primary markets were 
firm, weakness appeared in New Zea- 
land and also at the London auctions. 
\ decline had been anticipated by 
weaker prices for Bradford tops, and 
this item has declined further since the 
London openings. Apparently ‘“with- 
drawals” are helping to hold up prices 
in London, and although some of the 
wool bought in Australia several months 
igo is finding its way to London in 
rder to realize cash, trade reports state 
that manufacturers have confidence in 
he current level of wool values. This 
is largely because London prices appear 
to be actually below parity with primary 
irkets. 
Domestic prices have been gradually 
stabilizing. Demand for raw wool in- 
‘reased, stocks decreased as manufac- 
turing activity was stepped up, and for- 
ign prices rose sharply while domestic 
prices declined. The temporary recovery 
in general business in the first quarter 
so helped. Despite these forces mak- 
ing for firmer raw wool markets, how- 
er, advances have been retarded by 
he expectation of a large clip and also 
the fact that the general price de- 
cline tends to make a lower normal for 
raw wool prices. These inhibitions 
have not yet been overcome. The in- 
rease in activity may prove to be tem- 
rary as it was in business in general. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Prices of raw wool have held up 
rly well in Australia; London prices 
e considered as below parity with 
istralia on a similar exchange basis 
nd have held near the opening quota- 
2. Domestic raw wool prices have 

more stable recently. This situa- 


H. Haney 


tion tends to increase confidence and 
lessens the risk of inventory losses. 

3. The increase in foreign wool 
prices a few months ago has not been 
duplicated in domestic markets. The 
relatively dear foreign prices tend to 
discourage imports. 

4. Stocks of independent raw wool 
dealers are believed to be less than 10,- 
000,000 Ib. The cooperatives have re- 
duced their holdings substantially since 
the beginning of the year. 

5. Mill consumption of raw wool in- 
creased in March and, on an average 
daily basis, was the highest for anv 
month since January 1930. Consump- 
tion is large compared with imports 
and receipts. 

6. The activity of combs, worsted 
spindles, and looms showed good gains 
in March. 

7. Stocks of tops in continental com- 
mission combing establishments on 


March 1, were less than on the first of 
January or February. 

8. The statistical position of worsted 
yarns shows a further improvement. 

9. More men’s and boys’ suits wholly 
or partly of wool, were cut in March 
than a year ago. 

10. Stocks of goods are small and 
clothing prices are the lowest in years. 

11. Wholesale dry goods sales (ad- 
justed) gained in March. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. New Zealand raw wool markets 
were easy during April, and Sydney 
closed lower. Australian exchange is 
well below par. 

2. London auctions opened 5 to 15% 
below the previous close. Withdrawals 
have prevented further declines. 

3. Domestic markets are dull as mills 
are now fairly well covered on require- 
ments, The new clip must be moved 
and this together with a large carry- 
over assures an easy supply situation. 

4. Bradford top prices have been 
weak; English goods exports very low. 

5. Woolen spindle activity fell off 
rather sharply in March. 

6. The average replacement margin 
of worsted yarn manufacturers fell to 
a new low in April. 

7. Goods buying is at an unsatisfac- 
tory level and restriction of credits tends 
to retard distribution. 

8. Woolen and worsted goods prices 
continue to decline. Manufacturers’ 
margins were lower in March, when 
figured on a current replacement basis. 

9. Raw wool is relatively dearer than 
cotton or silk. 

10. General business is again declin- 


Summa FY: Domestic raw wool markets have be- 
come more stable in recent months and are reflecting 


earlier strength abroad. 


Supply conditions are so 


easy in this country, however, and the demand situa- 
tion so uncertain, that prices here may do no better 
than hold firm for a while. Renewed declines abroad 
again postpone hopes for a sustained advance. Yarn 
prices will probably stabilize within the next few 
months. Cloth prices will tend fo sag until yarn prices 
are more stable. 

The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau which regularly appears on this page 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical! 
data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment 
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One of the Gassing Rooms for B&C Mercerized Yarns 


Here the yarns are singed or gassed which re- 
moves all excess fuzz, giving them that smooth 
clean dressed up appearance, also more yardage 
per pound, much higher lustre and a better and 
cleaner fabric. 


Most important of all gassed yarns actually cost 
you less than ungassed yarns. Write for prices. 


4/2 to 140/2 40/2 to 200/2 
Combed Peeler Combed Sea Island 


Finest Mercerized Yarn Spinners in America 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You”’ 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ing and commodity prices in general are 
making new lows. 

11. The P/V Line declined in April. 

The foregoing factors indicate that 
raw wool markets in this country are 
likely to be firmer than those abroad. 
It is true that a new clip of 350,000,000 
b. or more is to be added to a large 
carryover, but domestic wool prices are 
so much cheaper in comparison with 
foreign grades than they were a few 
nonths ago, that imports are likely to 
emain low. Moreover, mill consump- 
ion of raw wool has increased rapidly 
ind trade reports indicate that the cur- 
ent level of activity may be sustained 
by some mills for several months. 

If, as the Analyst has previously sug- 
sested, domestic prices are tending to 
lag behind those abroad, then domestic 
wool should at least hold firm for a 
while in response to the earlier strength 
abroad. Somewhat analogous situations 
arose in the fall of 1929 and the spring 
of 1930, when withdrawals led to an 
artificial rise in foreign markets. In 
hoth cases, prices here held firm or rose 
slightly for about three months before 
the decline renewed. 

There has now been a setback in for- 
eign wool prices, however, and some 
decline in the woolen branch of domestic 
wool manufacturing activity. These de- 
velopments, coupled with the fact that 
general business is again receding, sug- 
gest that wool manufacturing activity 
may also suffer a setback. It does not 
eem that wool prices can make any 
sharp or long-sustained rise. It is even 
possible that our heavy supply may pre- 
vent any advance. But stability and 
firmness are probable for a time even 
though they may later prove to have 
heen temporary. 


STATISTICAL PosiT1i0oN oF Woo. 
STRONGER 


The TExTiLE Wor.p index of raw 
wool prices was unchanged during 
\pril at 53.2% of the average for 


1921-28. This compares with an index 
of 66.9% in April 1930. Not since last 
September has the monthly wool price 
index held so firmly. Fine wools con- 
tinue to have the preference; woolen 
wools are not quite so firm. (Since the 
london auctions opened there has been 
i slight tendency to give concessions 
trom market quotations. ) 

One of the chief reasons for the firm- 
ing of wool prices is to be found in the 
ajusted index of mill consumption. On 
the 1921-28 basis, this index has risen 
trom 60.6% in December to 86.0% in 
\iarch. This latest figure has not been 
ecualled since January 1930, when the 
inlex was 90.6%. The sharp gain in 
the worsted end of the industry was 
gely responsible for the good showing. 
Receipts at Boston and imports of 
v wool have probably been larger than 
the month of April 1930, but they 
‘ still subnormal compared with con- 
mption. There is no suggestion as 

of stocks piling up, although they 
y be decreasing less rapidly. The 
wv clip, however, may quickly change 
Ss situation. 
in general, our raw wool barometer 
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WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY. 


Wool Manufacturers’ Margins—Average of replacement margins; Wool 
Machinery Activity—Composite of loom and spindle activity, adjusted fo) 
seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 


indicates a stronger position than a 
month ago. An increase in the ratio of 
imports to consumption often accom- 
panies increased manufacturing activity, 
especially when the ratio has been sub- 
normal. Again the sensitive index of 
comb activity made a more than sea- 
sonal gain, and suggests that a fair 
degree of consumption may be main- 
tained. However, the slump in the 
woolen branch of the industry tends to 
offset this improvement. 


YARNS STRENGTHENING SLOWLY 


The TEXTILE Wor p index of worsted 
sales yarn prices in April was 66.0% 
of the average for 1921-28. This was 
sharply lower than the March index of 
68.5 and compares with 80.8% a year 
ago. The decline was to have been ex- 
pected, because yarn prices had been 
lagging raw wool. But the stronger 
statistical position has, as yet, found no 
reflection in the spinners’ replacement 
margins, 

March statistics reveal an improve- 
ment in worsted spindle activity, but it 
appears to be below its average relation- 
ship with loom activity as was also the 
case in February. A continuation of 
this favorable spread should ultimately 
bring stable margins. The firmness in 
raw wool is likely to be followed by 
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firm yarn prices, and then if spinners 
continue to hold output in balance, yarn 
prices may be expected to show prac- 
tically equal strength with raw wool. 


CLrorH Prices DECLINE 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of woolen and worsted goods prices de- 
clined sharply in March to 78.7% of 
the 1921-28 average. This compares 
with 80.6 in February and 89.8 a year 
ago. The Textire Wortp index of 
wool cloth prices also declined. 

Our index of average loom activity 
in March was equal to the peak of 
1930. Wholesale dry goods sales, how- 
ever, were at a low level even after an 
improvement in March. While dry 
goods sales largely represent other than 
wool textiles, they are an important in- 
dication of textile demand. At any rate 
they tend to support the idea that pro- 
duction of wool cloth has been stepped 
up too rapidly. Manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins suffered a_ setback in 
March, although raw wool was actually 
cheaper. 

Continued poor demand conditions 
indicate that even though cloth prices 
may stabilize, following firmness in raw 
wool markets, margins are likely to lose 
some of the gains made since Fall unless 
production is carefully controlled. 
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STRENGTH...here 
Quissett 
Novelty Yarns 

Show their _ muissett is known for strong 
heritage 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


cotton yarn. It’sa20-yeartradi- 
tion, and an every-day fact with 
mill men. And when it comes 
to Quissett Novelty Yarns, this 
same ability to impart strength 
is inherited. 


Quissett guarantees the same high strength 
in its novelty yarns that the textile industry 
has for 20 years obtained in Quissett Cotton 
Yarns. The result— fewer machine stops be- 
cause of breakage, smoother production and 
lower costs. 


Loop yarns — Flake — Slub— Random — Mock 
twists—Crepe twists—and every other type of 
cotton novelty yarn. Repeating or non-repeat- 
ing. In all plys and put-ups. Also, Quitex 
Spun Rayon, which is widely used for novelty 
effects. Quissett is always glad to cooperate 
with weavers or knitters in selecting the proper 
novelty yarn for any contemplated fabric. 


Find out how the high strength of Quissett 
Novelty Yarns gives your fabrics a better 
chance to grow into fast-selling novelty num- 
bers. Samples gladly sent on request. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


¢ Trading in Cotton 
Yarns Almost Stops 


HERE has been churning in the 

yarn market this week, but ground 
has not been gained; neither has it been 
lost. There has been no degree of 
strength shown; neither has there been 
ippreciable weakness. .In fact, business 
has been of such an unimportant nature 
that there is not enough upon which to 
hang new prices. Spinners have as- 
sumed a watchful waiting policy; new 
business of volume could be placed at 
lower prices than were available last 
week. 

In past periods of dullness there has 
usually been one trade which decided 
that, when the others had crawled into 
their shells, it was a good time for a 
tellow to “walk on the opposite side of 
the street” and buy some yarn. No 
trade has done that this time. 

This inquiry resulted in a range of 
quotations on carded knitting yarns with 
the average showing little or no change 
from those noted last week. The man- 
ufacturer wanted to buy for less than 
7c. basis 10s, but found all spinners of 
average quality holding at that level. 
\ small amount of business has been 
placed under 17c. but in majority of 
instances the yarn will hardly be first 
class spinning. 


SINGLES Brinc More MoNeEyY 


It is interesting to see spinners and 
dealers quoting two-ply weaving counts 
in carded and combed at as high or 
igher prices than they are asking for 
the same counts in single. It is pos- 
sible to buy 20s-2 warps at 20c. but if 
you want the same count in single, spin- 
ners refuse to quote less than 21c. 

There are several reasons for this 
‘ondition, which arises every now and 
then, but has always proved of short 
duration. The most important at pres- 
nt are the lack of demand for all counts 
and the much larger production and 
‘eener competition in the two-ply than 

the single. Two-ply weaving num- 

rs are speculative; singles are not. 

Knitting trades have been poor cus- 
tomers for sales yarns during recent 

eks; hand-to-mouth sales of unimpor- 
nt size for prompt shipment have long 
en the rule with this trade. Uphol- 
tery manufacturers have shown poor 
terest; the carpet trade has been plac- 

a fair amount of business, some 
provement in it having been seen in 

‘ last few weeks. Sales to the wire 
ide have declined noticeably. 

Combed yarn spinners of the Gaston 
uunty area reduced their operating 
hedules about 3 or 4% as compared 
ith the previous week. Majority of 
iston County mills are now consider- 
x a single shift of 55 hours as the 
iximum normal run, but very few are 


} 


even attaining this rate. Average run- 
ning time last week was about 46 hours 
for combed yarn spindles in that area. 
There has been a slight increase in sales 
in the South of warp yarns for weaving. 


Cotton Waits for 


Fresh Incentives 


HILE rallies from the low levels 

of early this month have not been 

fully maintained, the cotton market has 
shown a fairly steady undertone during 
the week. July contracts which sold 
up from 9.59, at the low point of May 2 
to 10.19 on Mav 9, reacted to about 
9.80 toward the end of this week. Evi- 
dently any disposition to take a firm 
position on the buying side was dis- 
couraged by the action of the stock 
market, the statistical position and the 
failure of reports from textile centers 
to show any improvement of conse- 
quence. Selling, however, has been re- 
stricted by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in the South, and the market on 
the whole has shown an inclination to 
await further developments at about 
104c. level for early new crop deliveries. 
The bearish factors in cotton have 
been very fully discussed for the last 
few weeks. They include the prospect 
for a large end-season carry over, in 
fact, the second largest on record; the 
continued depression of trade as _ re- 
flected in the stock market as well as 
in demand for commodities ; and a belief 
that the reduction in acreage will not 
amount to more than 10% as compared 


with last year’s figures. This is a re- 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Rallies are not maintained 
but undertone improves. 

Cotton Yarns: Cotton yarns dull 
but fairly steady. 

Cotton Goods: Quotations 
greater resistance. 

Wool: Market quiet with interest 
centering in fine and 3s grades. 

Worsted Yarns: Prices steadier in 
a moderately active market. 

Woolen Goods: Men’s wear de- 
mand good; women’s less active. 


show 


Silk: Touches new low point this 
week. 


Silk Yarns: Spun silk yarns more 
active on shirting demand. 

Silk Goods: In unsatisfactory con- 
dition for spot sales. 

Rayon: Demand continues active; 
stocks not increasing. 

Knit Goods: Full-fashioned less 
active; cool weather hurts under- 
wear; outerwear interest is good. 
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duction which will not insure a crop of 
less than next season’s probable world 
consumption and while it may be pulled 
down below requirements by a small 
yield per acre, the trade is no more 
disposed to discount an unfavorable 
growing season than to assume that 
the yield will probably reach an average 
or exceed it. 

Under these circumstances bullish 
views must be based on the low price, 
the probability of a gradual improve- 
ment in trade, and the possibility of 
crop scares during the summer. With 
any marked improvement in tone of the 
stock market, it is not unlikely that 
these possibilities will come in for in- 
creased attention, and as it is, they are 
playing a larger part in the market by 
setting up more frequent points of re- 
sistance to further declines. The buying 
noted on the dips comes chiefly from 
price fixing by the trade and covering 
by shorts, but there has been some com- 
mission house buying on a theory that 
purchases on the declines of this spring 
are likely to show profits before the 
growing season is over. The news of 
the week has thrown no fresh light upon 
any of the major uncertainties. 

All reports still indicate marked de- 
crease in acreage and a sharp reduction 
in the use of fertilizer stock. The latter 
is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
25 to 30%. Meanwhile the weather 
in the South since the middle of April 
has been too cool, and the start of the 
crop, which at one time promised to be 
early, is now thought to be slightly 
later than normal. Considerable re- 
planting is necessary, which, with a 
continuation of unfavorable weather or 
in the event of further declines in the 
market, might possibly lead to some 
abandonment of intended acreage. In 
a general way, however, it is felt that 
no harm has been done the crop that 
a week or two of really warm, good 
weather would not remedy, and the 
main cause for any apprehension of a 
short yield per acre would appear to be 
the reduction in the use of commercial 
fertilizer, Emergence of boll weevil has 
been retarded somewhat by low tem- 
peratures and one of the well-known 
authorities thinks that serious damage is 
likely to be confined to localities. 

Except for those who may intend to 
tender or receive cotton between now 
and the end of the month, the interest 
in May contracts seems to have been 
quite fully liquidated. Little business 
is passing in the southern spot markets 
but the basis seems, to be generally 
steady, with no pressure to sell in evi- 
dence. 


Less DEMAND FOR STAPLES 


Mempuis, TENN., May 11.—Demand 
for staple cottons fell off perceptibly 
during the week but there was some- 
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SECOND 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 


ONLY TO 








HIGH TELARC As SKILL 
PRODUCED WORTHY MATERIAL 
FOR THE MASTER GLASS CUTTERS 


As early as the 17th Century, glass cutters had attained 
extraordinary skill and artistry. Furthermore, examples 
of their work reveal an equal degree of technical excel- 
lence in the production of flawless glass—the material 
with which they worked. 


Constant research is your 






assurance of more profitable 
Whitman Yarns... 


By profitable varns we mean those which—because of their uniformity. 
Y | . ; 





correct winding, superior running qualities, and inherent excellence 
assure maximum production from the looms and knitting machines. 
Another profitable result is the commanding salability of the finished 
product. @ The maintenance of such a standard for Whitman Yarns 
is an ideal common to all the members of the Whitman group. @ Each 
of the mills has its own laboratory staff keeping constant watch over 
production. Every step, from the rigid inspection of raw cotton and 
wool to the regular testing of the output from each machine, is under 
the supervision of experts whose interest is centered on continual im- 
provement of yarn quality. And as an additional check every member 
of the Whitman group is free to draw upon the facilities of the Arlington 
Mills chemical laboratories, recognized as one of the most competent 
agencies for chemical and microscopic research on textile products in this 
country. @ William Whitman Company offers you this assurance of 
profit-building quality in a range of worsted and cotton yarns wide 


enough to meet your individual requirements accurately. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC. 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


78 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Co-ordinating the 

services of this 

group of famous 
yarn mills 


MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
French Spun W orsted 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun W orsted 


ACADIA MILLS 


Mercerized Cotton 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


MARY 


LOUISE MILLS 


High Quality Carded 
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hat better demand for 1-in. and shorter 
tons. The staple association reports 
mplete stoppage of buying but says 
looks for a gradual movement of delta 
itton throughout the remainder of the 
eason and exhaustion of stocks before 

‘ new crop is on the market. There 

ere sales of several lots of fair size 

iring the week, swelling the total 
mewhat out of proportion to the gen- 
eral activity of the market; first hands 

‘fered a little more freely on the ad- 
vance but were disinclined to shade the 
sis, although, here and there, there 
vas some evidence of tired holders— 
principally those who feel financially 
unable to carry old crop cotton into the 
new crop months. 

Sales totaled 8,668 bales against 5,880 
last year and 11,785 the year before, 
making 684,069 bales for the season 
against 981,291 last year and 897,751 the 
year before. Receipts were heavy— 
8,845 bales net, against 2,530 last year 

but represented in the main concen- 
tration of buyer cotton. The unsold 
stock, by reason of light receipts by fac- 

rs and minus revision on actual count, 
officially reported at onty 18,400 bales 
vainst 41,687 bales last vear. 


WEATHER UNFAVORABLE 


lhe weather during the week was wet 
id cool, except two or three days with 
bout seasonally normal temperatures at 
beginning. 
lhe weather in this territory was 
vpical of most of the belt. Germination 
s slow; planting is well advanced but 
little further progress was made during 
week, 


* Cotton Wastes 
Continue Dull 


RB USINESS in the cotton waste mar- 
ket continues on a restricted scale. 
interest in upland and peeler strips 
ed last week held up well during the 
lv part of this week, dealers receiving 
air amount of business from both 
thern and southern consumers. There 
some call for peeler comber also, 
it is quite probable that more busi- 
s could have been done in this type 
waste if dealers were willing to meet 
low bids made by inquirers. Dealers 
no reason for granting concessions, 
ever, pointing out that stocks are 
burdensome, and prices are not out 
line with current cotton values. 
bedding stocks are fairly firm in 
‘e, plenty of good picker being avail- 
at around 3c., while wil- 


] 


chi vice 


ed fly is quoted around 4 to 5c. 
reads for machining purposes are still 
v dull, the white at 61 to 64c., and 
colored at 5 I 
terials, 


to 54c. for domestic 
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® Worsted Yarn Prices 
Display Steady Tone 


HERE is no feeling of uncertainty 

in sales worsted yarns at this time 
as is seen in cotton yarns. In the latter, 
sellers are worried and are apt to ac- 
cept prices under the previous level. 
In worsted yarns there is less of a 
disposition on the part of spinners to 
accept lower prices than has been noted 
heretofore. There have been no ad- 
vances but a degree of steadiness is 
seen that is significant. 

There has been a fair volume of 
men’s wear mixture and outerwear or- 
ders, English and French, placed during 
recent weeks and spinners have some 
business in hand. Most of it does not 
run far ahead, as there is noticeable 
absence of future contracting except in 
mixtures where it is imperative to a 
certain extent. With this condition 
among spinners and a fair wool market 
there is nothing upon which buyers can 
hang a cry for still lower prices, spin- 
ners’ margins being small in most in- 
stances. 

Outerwear yarn demand is fair to 
good but it is becoming more selective. 
3uvers are willing to place sizeable or- 
ders when the price is low, but the only 
counts that are going over in a big way 
are those that manufacturers can use 
in a number of different lines. For 
example, a bathing-suit manufacturer 
will load up if the count can also be 
used for sweaters. In such instances 
fair size sales have been reported. 

In English spun knitting counts, after 
a long decline, there are signs that the 
market has found a bottom at 80c. for 
2-20s, 50s. The price has hung around 
this basis for several weeks. While 
there are reports of this basis being cut, 
the practice is not apparent among rep- 
resentative spinners turning out a first 
class 50s yarn. 

There is little doing in zephyr knit- 
ting counts. This interest has been a 
keen disappointment this year. It had 
been felt that zephyr yarns for the knit- 
ting trade, especially 2-40s, 64s, had be- 
come a staple number and were not likely 
to show major fluctuations in demand 
from year to year. 

The reason for present lack of in- 
terest in this count is that women are 
wearing boucle and similar fabrics, and 
the zephyr type knitted suits have for 
the time being been thrown overboard. 
This is temporary and spinners believe 
that the fall will witness a large call 
for this count. It is felt that the style 
change which has caused lack of in- 
terest is temporary and that zephyrs 
will come back. 

Men’s wear manufacturers are taking 
fair size amounts of mixture varns in 
English and French spun and _ prices 
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quoted by leading spinners show a 
steadier tone than two weeks ago. While 
contracts far ahead are not numerous 
several spinners have a fair volume of 
business and operations are at a good 
rate. 


Fine and 3/8s Wools 
Gain in ( :onsumption 


—— wool market is in a waiting 
attitude. The first quarter of the 
year developed actively, but since then 
manufacturers have been buying irregu- 
larly, taking only small quantities to 
cover additional scattered orders on 
fabrics that have found favor in the 
goods market. The wool trade is not 
trving to force the situation and finds 
its major interest at this time in the 
acquisition of the new clip. The slight 
market fluctuations noticeable are not 
of any particular significance. 

Wool business is moving chiefly in 
fine and three-eighths blood wools. 
Mills are showing some interest in gen- 
eral offerings but are making few com- 
mitments. The trade seems fairly con- 
fident that current price level is likely 
to hold even though manufacturers are 
at the moment on the sidelines. 

There is a disposition in some quarters 
to regard prices hitherto paid for early 
shorn wool as on the high side. Dealers 
are therefore playing for a quick turn- 
over and are apparently in a better posi- 
tion than the cooperatives for such 
operations. 

Domestic fine and three-eighths blood 
combing wools have been moving 
steadily into consumption. In the first 
three months fine wool consumption 
gained 2,302,000 and three-eighths blood 
wool 2,060,000 grease pounds as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1930. 
The total consumption of all wools for 
clothing fabrics for the first three 
months of this year was 2,928,000 grease 
pounds smaller than the consumption of 
the first quarter of 1930. The consump- 
tion in March for concerns reporting 
made a gain of 9%, confined entirely 
to worsted wools. Wools for the woolen 
division, scoured and pulled, lost about 
8% for the month. Carpet wools showed 
a slight gain in the combing grades. 
The largest gains of the month were in 
three-eighths with an increase of 805,000 
lb. and quarter-blood of 797,000 Ib. 
March consumption was the largest of 
any month since January, 1930. 

The foreign markets keep fairly steady 
although as the London sales progress 
withdrawals become more numerous. 
Continental demand for wool is less 
keen. The United States has bought 
practically nothing to date. Bradford 


top makers expecting easier prices have 
been able to acquire further quantities 
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FABRIC NOVELTY | 


BEGINS WITH THE 



































Sh-h-h-- He knows 


how to keep a secret.. 


EXAMPLE 
No. 5 


Women's novelty over- 
coating woven from 
Montgomery Boucle Yarn 


OU'RE safe in trusting the details of a 

new novelty fabric to the Montgomery 
representative. Your plans will not be 
newsed about. Your secret remains his. 


But when it comes to novelty yarns, he 
keeps no secret from you. His experi- 
ence as a spinner of novelty yarns, his 
knowledge of what they will or will not 
do in weaving and in knitting, the appli- 
cation of all this to your specific fabric 
production problem—that, in summary, is 
what the Montgomery representative 
brings you when he calls. 


Summon him by letter, wire or ‘phone 
whenever you plan a new novelty. You 
will profit by what he knows. And your 
plans are held in strict confidence. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effects. 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 


TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, Brilliants, 
Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel. Bare Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes. Copper 
Mop Yarns. ‘‘Kwikscour”’ Line. 


MONTGOMERY 


Designers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
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suitable wools at prices more in line 
th the top demand and market. The 
dney sales closed for the season with 
od competition and firm prices for 
e best wools but other types declined 
out 5%. Boston imports of Australia 
for month to date approximate 5,000 


CS. 


@Sluggish Buying ot 
Wool Substitutes 


\ OOLEN mills are not showing 
any general buying interest in 
raw materials. There has of late how- 
ever been steady buying of light hoods 
by New York parties for the account of 
large woolen organization. Prices 
risen from 94c. to 12c. and 13c. is 
sight if the demand continues. The 
se in light hoods has demonstrated 
that when manufacturers realize the 
eed for any particular rag, a rising 
price trend will be established. Grading 
operations have been so far below nor- 
il for months that desirable standard 
rags are in limited supply. 

Not for many years has the market 
been so free from foreign rag offerings 
and so long as the high duty remains 

force this will continue. When some 
decided comeback occurs in woolen 

inufacturing, the shut-out of foreign 
xs will inevitably prove a strong sup- 
ting factor for the domestic rag 

le, but mill demand for months has 
so inadequate that demestic sup- 

s have been more than sufficient for 
nsuming demand. All white rags are 
priced, active only in spots, white 

its around 22c., white knits around 


23c., paper mill felts around 24c. White 


have 


eater clips are a firm feature at 

He, 

lovement in wool waste continues 
and efforts of dealers to induce 


er mill purchasing bring disappoint- 
results. White worsted threads 
encounter some purchasing. White 
len threads, if all virgin wool, are 
sidered a good purchase. Cheap 
Is are considered by not a_ few 
ilers as a hindrance to a larger move- 
nt into consumption of wool waste. 
Noils are in slower demand than a 
ek ago and the finer grades are softer 
le. or more a pound. Relative 
reity of three-eighths blood and 
irter-blood keep prices firm on these 
ides. Manufacturers continue to 
ke bids below the market and it is 
ieved that more business could be 
ne if dealers were willing to sacrifice 
ir small profits. Mill output of me- 
im noils is far from large, although 
late there has been a decided increase 
consumption of medium combing 
ols. 









YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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@Spun-Silk Yarns for 
Shirtings More Active 


HERE has been a more active de- 

mand for ply spun silk yarns but 
singles are quiet. Better interest in 
varns used in manufacturing broad- 
cloths and shirtings has been apparent 
during the last two weeks and trading 
has assumed a more favorable appear- 
ance from the selling angle. Volume 
is slightly above the April rate mainly 
on account of better demand from mills 
making shirting materials. There has 
been no change in prices during the last 
few weeks. 

Thrown silk yarns have shown no 
decided change in demand nor in prices, 
the latter displaying little firmness in 
view of the action of the raw silk market 
recently. There were signs that manu- 
facturers in several lines, especially full- 
fashioned hosiery, were getting ready 
to buy more freely but in most cases 
this feeling has been dissipated by the 
sottness of the raw market during the 
previous week. 


® Raw Silk Futures 
Reach New Lows 


ALK of $2 silk is again heard in 

the raw silk market, and opinion is 
that there is a fair chance for these 
predictions to be realized. There are 
three factors at work in this direction: 
present poor demand, sales of syndicate- 
held silk by Japanese interests (the most 
recent one being reported last Saturday 
amounting to 2,000 bales), and finally 
possible desire on the part of primary 
silk countries to affect the coming silk 
crop. 

In view of these bearish factors it is 
not unnatural that prices in New York 
market have been soft, tending to fol- 
low prices at Yokohama and Kobe 
downward. Yet New York has been 
doing about as well as could be ex- 
pected both in respect to holding and 
the amount of business placed. The 
latter was fair until early this week 
when the renewed decline arrested trad- 
ing and the volume will probably be 
smaller than recent weeks. 

A fair number of contracts have been 
reported, calling for July, August and 
September shipments; October has also 
been specified in a number of instances. 
Yet there has been little call for spot 
delivery. This indicates that buyers 
have some confidence to operate ahead, 
but for the immediate future they feel 
that still lower values may be seen. 

Further releases of syndicate-held silk 
are expected. In fact there has been 
some surprise in the trade as to why 
Japan has waited so long before doing 
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it. The silk is there, and the consensus 
of opinion is that it will come on the 
market sooner later. The sooner 
probably will be the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Admitting that the spot price may 
continue to fall, selling houses are never- 
theless fairly optimistic concerning the 
nearby months and believe they will be 
able to do a substantial volume of busi- 
ness notwithstanding the prospects of 
instability of spot silk. There is also the 
possibility that Japanese releases of held 
silk have been pretty well discounted by 
the present price level. 

Unless there is a decided and prompt 
improvement in the entire situation, in- 
dications from Japan state that silk 
farmers will cut output of the spring 
crop 10% and 30% for summer and fall 


or 


cocoons, or a net cut of 20% for all 
crops of the coming silk year. Such 


talk has had little effect to date upon 
quotations. This week the futures mar- 
ket broke through to all-time lows when 
July and August contracts sold at $2.13 
or le. under the low touched in October, 
1930. 


® May Rayon Sales 
In Good Volume 


AYON continues to be one of the 
most active markets in the whole 
textile field. There are no indications 


that this will taper off in the near fu- 
ture. Producers however doubt that the 
volume will remain at its present level 
during the summer months when there 


is normally a drop in demand. If this 
drop is merely seasonal in size this 
year there will be no cause for com- 


plaint but rather for congratulation. 

Trading is at a rate equal to that of 
April, which was one of the largest 
poundage four-week periods that pro- 
ducers have experienced for many 
months. Sales are being made at a 
rapid pace but are not breaking any 
records in this respect. The fact is, 
that while sales and deliveries are in 
excess of production, the latter leaves 
something to be desired in that most 
manufacturers are only producing a 
portion of their full capacity. 

Sub-standard yarns are still a factor 
of importance in the market. There is 
a strong demand for these in certain 
deniers, coming mainly from weavers of 
rayon crepes. Yet there are reports in 
producing circles that supplies are about 
exhausted. If this is true then it re- 
mains to be seen whether demand de- 
veloped varns of this type or whether 
yarns of this quality are being made to 
create a definite demand. 

Comment has been made that when 
the stocks of sub-standards have been 
liquidated, this phase of the rayon busi- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Tycos Slasher Control System 


banishes this spook forever! 


Of course, incorrect spinning si Tycos Control regulates the 
' JSE <a : : ; 
may contribute a lot to shed- entire slashing operation, in- 


ding, but it is safe to say that I rarexs 


a large majority of shedding 


suring uniform warps, free- 
dom from loom stops, and 
cases are the direct result of SLASHER finer quality cloth. 


poorly sized yarns. Here is CONTROL SYSTEM ‘ s 
: oS 7” We can demonstrate this to 
just where the 7'ycos Slasher ae om? 
; you very convincingly. 
Control System reduces your 7 


GUARANTEED RESULTS 





worries along this line. Let us do it. 


laylor Instrument Companies 





Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
: ATLANTA BOSTON LONDON 
106 Bona Allen Bldg. 141] Milk Street Short & Mason, Ltd. 








TORONTO 
Taylor Instrument Companies of Canada, Ltd. 
Tycos Building 
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No caauell Dull 
Period in Wool Goods 


ROBABLY the total volume of wool 

goods business lately current has been 
nothing remarkable as compared with 
more normal years, but appearance of 
ictivity has been magnified because the 
ders placed are going to a smaller 
number of houses. There are firms 
which are booking more business than 
they can handle, while competitors hand- 
ling similar lines are doing practically 
nothing. 

The ones which are rushed are those 
which have the exact type goods wanted, 
at prices that buyers can pay. It may 
be that a competitor has the price but 
not the type designs that are selling 
and such a firm cannot understand where 
all the activity is that he has been 
hearing about. 

Houses in the active category report 
that business with them has shown no 
signs of diminishing but rather the re- 
verse. This applies particularly to 
men’s wear houses which have the sort 
i fabrics wanted for fall. This does 
not necessarily mean low price lines, 
because all price ranges are active. 

\ factor of the first importance in 
elping to continue this buying wave 
as been the discussion regarding the 
ossibility of higher prices being quoted 
on fall goods in the near future. This 

a good talking point for the seller, 
but well-informed factors discount it. 
he position of a buyer however is diffi- 
ult when he learns that the seller can- 

t make any more deliveries on a cer- 
tain number at the time wanted. 


More Butiisu TALK 


Both factors, talk of higher prices 
nd buyers finding sellers independent 
hen deliveries are discussed, have 
iused a disposition to order for fall 


here there was little inclination in 
is respect a month ago. Higher 


ices will probably not be seen for 
me time even though these may be 
istified. There are enough sellers who 
' not “want to kill the goose, etc.,” 
id who will not take a chance of doing 
is in naming higher prices just yet. 
here is a good demand for summer 
tings in the women’s wear field, al- 
ough this has been somewhat = im- 
ded by the cool weather. There is 
~o good volume of sampling for fall 
brics. Rough, nubby woolens are 
ing to be good numbers when dupli- 
iting begins. Crepes and conservative 
incies ranging in price from $1.75 to 
’.25 are being sampled widely. 


No SUMMER TAPERING OFF 


\ conservative inventory policy and 
he steadiness of wool and yarns is giv- 
ng buyers of goods a more confident 


feeling and it may be that activity 
among manufacturers will show further 
expansion in the next few months at a 
time when other lines are expecting the 
usual summer decline. 


Cotton Goods Have 
a Firmer Tendency 


RINT cloth buyers are ‘on the 

fence” and it is a question which way 
they are going to jump. Seller will con- 
tract a case of cold feet and will offer 
a print cloth at $c. less than the going 
price. Within a few hours buyers may 
get the idea this type is going higher 
and prices will quickly snap back and 
a good demand develop suddenly. 

Instances of this character have been 
numerous during the last two weeks. 
As an example, one morning a small 
house, for some unknown reason, de- 
cided to offer 68x72s at 54c., which was 
tc. under the market at that particular 
time. The result was that they booked 
a large volume of business and caused 
others to buy and two hours later the 
price throughout the market had 
snapped back to 53c. There was a 
period of healthy buying. 

The following day the cotton market 
showed a weaker trend and buying 
stopped. Buyers have refused to operate 
extensively during the last six weeks, 
being in direct contrast to the active 
trading seen earlier in the year when 
cotton goods sales were pointed to as 
an example of the come-back of the tex- 
tile industry. 

There are indications that a condition 
is being created which will result in an 
early resumption of buying of fair pro- 
portions. What is needed more than 
anything else is a feeling of confidence 
on the part of buyers that prices are 
stabilized. Until this is realized, trad- 
ing will continue in the rut of the last 
six weeks. 

Spurts of activity in certain print 
cloths indicate that buyers have let their 
supplies run low in numerous instances 
and the probabilities are that they will 
overdo it. 

While sales of print cloths have been 
falling off, a number of houses have 
found that orders for fine and fancy 
goods, sheets and pillow cases have been 
holding up well and expanding in sev- 
eral instances. Broadcloths have been 
acting in a similar manner being gen- 
erally quiet during the last two weeks. 

Leading sheeting manufacturers re- 
duced prices this week to the lowest 
level seen for 14 years. In bleached 
sheetings the new prices are based on 
43c. for 81 in. width, a reduction of 3c. 
Producers who have not done so 
expected to follow the lead of Parker, 
Wilder & Co., and Taylor, Clapp & Beall. 
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Trying Period 
for Broadsilks 


ROADSILKS are looking forward 

with little regret at the approaching 
end of the spring buying season. It has 
been one of the most unfortunate for 
sellers that they can remember. The 
volume has been nothing exceptional, 
small or large, but the prices at which 
merchandise has been moved during re- 
cent months has placed this business in 
one of the most unfavorable positions 
for many years. 

Buyers at no time have been willing 
to order in large amounts. This has 
made it essential that distributors carry 
a wide line of patterns, and the result 
has been that stocks have been larger 
than they would have been had produc- 
tion been confined to a smaller number 
of patterns that were in good demand. 


CHEAP SHANTUNGS NUMEROUS 


There has been some improvement in 
the market both in respect of volume 
and stability. The latter feature still 
leaves much to be desired, and $1.00 
shantungs are the nightmare of houses 
which are trying to sell a quality piece 
of goods at a fair price. There are 
sellers whose main interest appears to 
be to turn merchandise into cash with- 
out much consideration for what the 
effect upon the general situation will 
be. 

There is a bright lining to the clouds 
in the fact that the large volume of dis- 
tress selling in the spring season may 
make sellers willing to do most any- 
thing to change the situation for the fall 
goods. For example, sellers may refuse 
to make up such a wide variety of goods 
in individual cases and stocks may be 
kept by manufacturers within more 
conservative limits. 

This should be the peak of the spring 
season for shantungs and _ printed 
chiffons. The latter had been selling 
well for a short time, but trading in 
them has been restricted by unseason- 
able weather. Breaks have been against 
the broadsilk market so far this year 
and even the weather man refuses to 
give them a lift. The cool temperatures 
have brought to a sudden end, for the 
time being, sales of these fabrics. 

The inability of several buyers to ob- 
tain duplicates has lead to talk of short- 
age in prints, but this may be dis- 
counted. There will be no shortage 
although buyers may find it impossible 
to locate duplicates of patterns bought 
at distress prices several months ago. 
Distributors carried a wide line of dif- 
ferent designs but only a small yardage 
of each. It is frequently impossible to 


are locate more of the same design and this 
results in a loss of business in indi- 

vidual cases. 
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® Bathing-Suits and 
Spring Sweaters Move 


YWIMSUITS and spring sweaters are 
S active and the lines in popular demand 
are difficult to locate for nearby delivery. 
A number of manufacturers of bathing- 
suits have made advances in prices ot 
50c. per dozen and are only taking busi- 
ness with the proviso that delivery may 
be made after the latter part of June. 
Spring sweaters are almost in the same 
class, being hard to get for immediate 
shipment in most lines. 

Undesirable patterns are available, 
but the outstanding lines are strong. 
There is more inquiry in sweaters for 
fall, expansion in demand being apparent 
for the last three weeks and there are 
signs that the rush in spot spring wear 
is having the usual psychological effect, 
causing buyers gradually to change their 
ideas about placing fall business. 

[he fact that deliveries on wanted 
bathing-suits are difficult to secure and 
that spring sweater deliveries are late 
is causing buyers to place fall business 
where there was nothing previously that 
far ahead. 

Houses handling plain and_ fancy 
swimsuits report good business, well 
stvled lines of each classification being 
ready sellers so that little can be derived 
from this as to the future of each. There 
are more suits being made from two-ply 
varns than last season, although the 
trend is not so strong as might be ex- 
pected \lthough there is a demand 
for swimsuits, this is at a price in a lot 
of instances and the margin is not suff- 
cient to permit the manufacturer to 


change over into two-ply construction 
unless he is willing to go in an entirely 


different price class. 

\Ithough trading is at a satisfactory 
rate in most outerwear lines 
claim that the volume is nothing to what 
it will be or would have been had warm 
weather come earlier this season. 


@ Buying of Fall 
Underwear Delayed 


sellers 


HE weather has been a handicap to 
the underwear trade. It has delayed 
placing spring business by retailers and 
1s having a decided effect upon fall 
volume There is little business for 
forward delivery and a less active trend 
in the spring lines. There has been a 
stronger undercurrent in that prices are 
steadier than two weeks ago. 

Fall buying is months late and some 
houses refuse to believe it is ever com- 
ing, but others assert that the situation 
is one that is going to result in a strong 
spot condition in the early fall, similar 
to that being experienced in swim-suits 
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at this time. Last winter no one wanted 
to even talk about bathing-suits; now 
they are sorry. The same foundations 
are being laid in underwear and active 
trading will be seen late in the season if 
this dullness continues much longer, 

Prices of men’s cotton ribs are lower 
than they have been since 1914; at the 
same time it is pointed out that they are 
superior in quality to merchandise 
offered in the pre-war years. Buyers 
in the market are interested in price and 
not quality, to a greater degree than 
ever before. It is a price market and 
houses which are stressing quality, ex- 
cept in limited fields, are doing little or 
nothing. 

Mills specializing on a _ low-price 
garment for spring and summer, have a 
larger volume of business on hand than 
the heavyweight mills. The latter are 
in need of orders in practically all cases. 
What little business has been done in 
forward delivery merchandise also has 
been in the cheap price ranges; heavy- 
weight buyers are paving little attention 
to quality but want the lowest prices 
possible. 

It is possible to buy a garment made 
from combed yarns at about the same 
prices that were paid not so long ago for 
carded. This has not caused many 
buyers to change the quality; they pre- 
fer the reductions on the carded and 
frequently want even lower grade than 
they have been buying heretofore. What 
business is passing is going at low 
figures. 


Price Not Quality 
In Full Fashioned 


HE reduction in _ full - fashioned 

prices on May 1 by the largest man- 
ufacturer, which was followed by others, 
is still the topic of interest in Worth 
Street and the reaction of buyers to it 
is being caretully studied. For the time 
being the trade is in an undecided state 
and does not know which way to go. It 
will shortly be seen whether lower prices 
will have a tendency to make larger vol 
ume or whether, as is frequently the 
case, confidence will be destroved. 

One definite effect already apparent 
is the accentuation of the previous trend 
of the trade to divide itself into two 
parts. One group is for quality mer- 
chandise, and the other is for hosiery 
to sell at the lowest prices irrespective 
of quality. There is undoubtedly a de- 
mand for lower prices in these lines 
along with all other merchandise but at 
the same time manufacturers should not 
lose sight of the fact that a cheap stock- 
ing which does not wear is no bargain 
at all. 

\n unsatisfactory bargain will not 
react favorably for either the retailer, 
the manufacturer or jobber. There is 
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more discussion along these lines since 
the last cut than at any previous time. 
Some distributors are beginning to 
wonder whether they have not gone as 
far as they can in the direction of sac- 
rificing quality in an endeavor to offer 
the lowest prices in the market. 

A concrete example of this is related 
by a large Worth Street distributor who 
tells of a customer who had developed a 
wide reputation for his $1.00 tfull-fash- 
ioned stocking: It took him time but the 
price and quality were fixed in the 
buyer’s mind. Then, following the 
price cutting, he reduced to 89c. His 
volume fell off tremendously. He put 
the price back to $1.00 and his old trade 
came back and business has been good 
with him since. 

Competition has 


stages, 


reached its last 
There is some discussion where 
the higher priced mills, many located in 
the Philadelphia area are going “to get 
off” in the price race with out-of-town 
mills and those in the South. Of course 
there are numerous mills in the Phila- 
delphia section which have built up a 
trade for a brand name and a certain 
quality and are in a separate class. 

Net hosiery is going “big” at present 
and indications are that it will continue 
in good request for as far ahead as on: 
can see, although many refuse to admit 
that it is by any means a staple. One 
factor said it would be overdone and 
he did not give it more than a late fall 
play for volume. 

There has been a larger amount of 
fall business in seamless hosiery in the 
last three weeks. Buyers are more re- 
ceptive and fair size orders for forward 
delivery and a large volume of sampling 
has developed in the last two weeks. 

Misses’ and children’s ribs are in 
larger demand for forward delivery and 
several selling houses report placing of 
business by large chains. Wholesalers 
must get ready for the fall season and its 
demand for goods to be worn by school 
children. Wholesalers are asking for 
larger deliveries this month whereas a 
decline in specifications in May had 
been predicted. 


Durene Featured at Cotton 
Promotion Events 


During the last 30 days the Durene 
Association of America has received by 
telephone, telegraph, air-mail and per 
sonal invitation 79 requests for coopera- 
tion in southern “Wear Cotton” move- 
ments in ten different States, including 
events sponsored by 32 women’s clubs, 
11 federations of women's clubs, nine 
chambers of commerce, 13 civic clubs 
and cotton exposition committees, fou 
home demonstration agents, two col- 
leges, five merchants’ associations, one 
cotton exchange, one mayor and a num 
ber of stores and mills, and 11 county 
organizations. 
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Another Fine Goods 
Merger Rumored 


NOTHER fine goods merger in New 
£4 England has been reported as under 
negotiation. It concerns two mills in 
Maine, three in Connecticut, three in 
Fall River, four in New Bedtord and 


three others scatterel. The basic group 
operates over 1,250,000 spindles and 
nearly 30,000 looms. Additions are 


hoped for to bring the totals to 1,725,- 
000 and 41,100 respectively. The mer- 
ger as rumored is quite distinct from the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates and 
United Merchants & Manufac- 


turers. 


the 


\SSOCIATED RAYON READJUSTMENT 


[he plan and agreement providing 
for the readjustment of the preferred 
stock of the Associated Rayon Corp., 
was approved at the special meeting of 
the shareholders held in Baltimore, ac- 
cording to reports. 

Under the proposed plan, the holder 
of each share of preferred stock of $100 
par value receives $50 principal amount 
ol 20-year 5% euaranteed convertible 
debentures of Associated Rayon carry- 
ing interest from Dec. 1, 1930, to be 
unconditionally guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by Vereinigte Glanz- 
stofi-Fabriken A.G. In addition, the 
holder receives $29.25 in cash and $1.50 
in cash through the payment of the 
March 1, 1931, dividend to the holders 

ertificates of deposit or their prede- 
cessors in interest, as the case may be. 


NDARD Hoitps ANNUAL MEETING 


the regular annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Standard Textile Prod- 
Co., held in Youngstown, Ohio, on 
May 12, the following directors and 
officers were elected: Directors: A. E. 
\dams, Jr., A. C. Allyn, Wilford P. 
\rms, Warren Bicknell, Carl W. Brand, 
s T. Broadbent, James D. Bucha- 
J. Arthur House, E. L. McKelvey, 
Robert J. Sachs, W. E. Thatcher, and 
Ht. E. Wadsworth. Officers: James T. 
Broadbent, president and general man- 


; Henry Pope, vice-president; 
\\. E. Thatcher, treasurer; Alfred 
Pope, secretary. 


eviewing the operations of the year 
), the president said that the factors 
interfered with profitable opera- 
were the same as were common 
lost industries, principally the lack 
olume and the steady decline in raw 
erial prices. 


LEN WOooLEN TO DISSOLVE 


MILLS 
\t a meeting of the Allen Woolen 
ls, Rochester, N. Y., voluntary dis- 
ition of the corporation and liquida- 
of the business was unanimously 
d, it was announced by James Mann, 
the firm of Mann, Strang, Bodine & 
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Wright, attorney for the Allen inter- 
ests. 

The real estate, machinery, equipment, 
stock, ete., will first be put on sale as a 
going concern and if this fails, they will 
be offered in separate parcels. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


Directors of Quissett Mill declared a 
quarterly common dividend of $1 per 
share, placing the stock on a $4 annual 
dividend basis as against $5 formerly. 
The dividend is payable May 15 to stock 
of record May 6. 

The New Bedford 
Co. earned about 2 


(Mass.) Rayon 
23c. per share on its 
outstanding Class A stock in the first 
quarter of this year, according to a re- 
port issued by Treasurer Benjamin F. 
Proud. The report adds that operating 
schedules have been considerably in- 
creased, which, together with the intro 
duction of every possible manufacturing 
economy, should be reflected in better 
earnings in the remainder of the vear. 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Water 
town, N. Y., decreased its authorized 
capital from $550,000 to $150,000. 


30STON STOCK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auctions, Wednesday, 

May 13: 

Shrs Mill Price Ch'ge 
42 Nyanza ts 7} —15} 
14 Naumkeag....... 80; +} 
20 Associated Textile 36} 

18 Ludlow 110 +3 
25 West Point 77} —5 


119 Total 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
May 6: 
Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
4 Naumkeag 100 80 
22 Associated Textile 35-36 
2 Androscoggin 100 54} -—4j 
10 Plymouth Cordage 100 = 60} i 


38 §6Total 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended May 12 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis 26 253 253 + 
American Woolen 8} 7; 7} - j 
American Wooler. pfd 32 30% 32 <a 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 58} 58 583 i 
Botany Mills, A 2 13 13 - 3 
Cannon Mills... 21 20} 213 - § 
Century Ribbon 4} 4} 4} + 4 
Collins & Aikman 142 123 14 +2 
Consolidated Textile i 3 3 - 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 7} 7} 7} 
Duplan Silk 124 124 12} 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.... 21 21 21 
Gotham Hosiery a a 113 3 
Industrial Rayon 333 26 313 + 4 
Kayser, Julius 133 12; 133 } 
Kendall, pfd........ . 60 60 60 3 
Mallinson. . 7 : 2 12 13 ; 
Mohawk Carpet 15 134 13} i 
Munsingwear.. 20} 203 20} 4 
Pacific Mills.. ; 194 18} 18} i 
*Pepperell. .. 74; 74) 74} 4} 
Real Silk Hos'ery. . 16 153 16 + 4 
*Tubize Chat. B 6} 63 64 — #4 
United Piece Dye Works. 26} 234 26} +3 


*Listed on Curb 





New England Textile Stocks 


“Public Sale’? are based on last 
Public Auctions and Boston Stock 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 


Quotations at 
sales at Boston 
Exchange. 
of dealers. 


Sale Bid \sked 

Am. Mfg. Co., pfd 52 44 48 
Amoskeayz 8} 
Arlington 18 18 20 
Associated Textile 36} 34 37 
Bates... 60 59 62 
Berkshire, Associates. cou 123 6} 8 
Perkshire Associates, pfd 40} 30 35 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 24 . 
Boott Mills. . 1203 70 
Edwards 803 58 63 
Esmond, pfd 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca... 45 42 4 
Hamilton Woolen 40 33 
Hill.. chin a 9 9 2 
Indian Orchard 20} 16 20 
Ludlow ‘ 107 110 113 
Merrimack, com 35 20 23 
Nashua, com 7} 6 
Nashua, pfd 34} 31 35 
Naumkeag. . 80 79 82 
Newmarket. ; 16} 15 
Otis ead 45 45 50 
ee ; 8 ne : 
Pepperell. a 783 75 78 
Plymouth Cordage 60} 58 62 
York ; ; : 8} 7 j 

New Bedford Mill Stocks 

(Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford 
Bid \sked 

Acushnet Mill 4 
Beacon Mfg., com 100 
Beacon Mfe., pfd 80 85 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 7 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd 22} 
Bristol Mfg. Co 10 
City Mfg. Co 4 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., con wea 3] 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 78 
Gosnold Mill, com 14 17 
Gosnold Mill, pfd 36 
Gosnold Mill Notes , 95 
Grinell Mfg. Co 25 30 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 33 35 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com : 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd 33 4; 
Kilburn Mill 9 1 
Nashawena Mills 15 17 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 12 14 
Neild Mill 30 
Nonquitt Mills a 5 
Pierce Mill 85 
Potomska Mills 38 
Quissett Mills, com 40 42 
Soule Mill ; 65 
laber Mill 10 1 
Wamsutta Mills 6} 7 
Whitman Mills, 6° Notes 5 7 


Rayon Market Report 
(Continued from page 57 


will end; others are not so opti 
mistic and believe that this practice has 
“caught on” to such a degree that it 
will not be this easy for producers to 
stop it. It may be assumed however that 
when business conditions improve and 
more stability is apparent in other lines 
the wisdom of producing to meet this 
type demand will be more 
questioned than now. 

Both weavers and knitters are taking 
varn actively and while forward de 
liveries are not called for in many cases, 
shipments to be made several weeks 
ahead are more numerous than hereto- 


ness 


seriously 


fore. Deniers used in making ravon 
crepes are in as good demand as any 
in the market; cotton goods manufac- 
turers are displaying fair interest and 


sellers are reporting a fair business in 
deniers used by underwear and hosiery 
trades. 
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TATIONS 


at close of business, May 13, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 


Cotton Yarn 








May 13 May 6 May 14 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality 
PRINT CLOTHS 1930 Double Carded 2c.—4ec. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
‘ i ; STATON ‘TIRING TURES y —- 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60... 3hc. 35c Ate: SINGLE SKEINS OR yap (Warp T a ee $0.31 ee: $0.49 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35... ay 4]—5c. 6 obe" 4s to 8s.. $0. in >. 5 35 300-2...... ‘ 44 os ath aie . 00 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 5 3¢ 53¢ 63-7e: 10s.. 18 8. i . OS ere 2 80s-2..... 2B 
e 2 i. ékc i i: ae . 183 DR es caaet .24 40s-2...... .39 a .87 — .89 
39 in., 72x76, ~ 25 63 > 5 91 25 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00.. bic bic 8}-9e. a ote ~ poe +23 | 508-2...... 45 100s-2.... 1.07 ~1.09 
3. ° 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES WARPS. SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 54x60, 4.00... She. 54-Sie. te | One wea Bee» ont ae et 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 5jc. 6c. 9-9e oe 1B 360.2 Penees — a TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 5c. 5e. 63-6ic tees - 185 5 _ 
14s-2. cess ° 19 40s-2 eeoece . 323 ° 33 20s-2 $0 32 60s-2 $0. 30 > 52 
MEE cs 000%s ° 194 40s-hi. brk.. A 30s-2 pois "36 Iis-2. 7 62 
PAJAMA CHECKS 200-2 ....... a. Sees ae 1 BB sssan. et nS anne 
si alibi as 24e-2 225 ez... ’ SE. a nesns 40 = 90s-2....... 88 — .89 
7-1Nn., > es m oe - 7 2 OT ~ 5 - - 
s6icin 64260, 5.75 ass. a 64-64« a pogo ae ia BONRE... 0005s -45 100s-2.......1.08 -1.10 
os ias es cea .24 
MISCELLANEOUS i vdke= an woo : ie = pros “o2e- -- SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd. .. 6}e. 6}e. ‘eta’ a a a ee $0.35 
Denims, 2.20....... 12 c. Ii2¢ Sc. ‘ — i: t5keans en Pc xcpeu 38 
Vickings, 8 oz....... 15}ec. l54c. 18-19kc. TWO-PLY WARPS BE seen oe 27} ee 39 
Standard prints..... 7}¢. 7}c 9he. Re |) $0.17} Bee $0. 23 | ae .28 eer 44 
Eastern st: ple ging- 10s-2. . 18 Men? .. 24 _, ee ae 50 
hams, 27-in....... 8c Bo He iin. ..... 183 —2 25 | ee 3h wis soe .61 
ee .19 -.19} 408-2 ordin 33 ae -34 Deeismarne BP 
IRS vo 5% ie . 193-.20 _ .41 
BOE osc cca .20 —. 20} DES css .48 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 16}: z 
Cotton Waste white, 17}; waste, 15}-16 a etn, Pagel 
<IEPY Tho SS er 0.49 - .50 90s-2....... 1.28 -1.29 
RN ch cx steel iiiestncess. a 8 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 3e-2....... a. ae 41038 A139 
>, _ 3 1 = ~ in - 
ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Cc hoice willowed fly keke oske esas 6% 4-5 12s. seen shee—aee me Os 22 = .226 1 A5e-2.. 00% -59 - .60 eee 68 
Cc —_ WINOWEEGNOMET.. scene es sceccss eet FA aets ; et _ tying.. .23}- = a De Giatpacth yo - ‘o ial av ‘_ 
ED once sua chon nes exe nye - Bice aces : sreg..... ; Wow a aco ae) ee ‘ 
Linters (mill run). Eka Geto aceenasenes Bem SE Bes cc scwews . 193 30sex.qual. .27 — .27} | 70s-2....... ‘iio, aa Cees 95 
Whitespooler (cingle).......0-....0csesce0 6i- 7 hae . 20 DPR vasakws .33 -— .34 DONR i cess sue = 408: Wb ise suds 1.15 -1.17 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed —For Week—. Closed Net : 5 ae 
May7 High Low May 13 Chee. Saturday, Saturday, Middling 
ties 9 "74 9 98 9 62 9 63 rr May 9 May 2 May May This Last 
Senos ' 984 10.0] 9 72 9.72 -—_.12]| 10 markets average...... 9. 43 8.92 . Markets 6 13 Sales Week Year 
July 9.95 10.12 9 81 CVSS a ES ee 8.95 8.50 Galveston. 9.70 9.60 3,066 546,560 234,895 
Aurust 10.09 10.24 9 92 ooo 17 New Orleans 9.45 9.41 4,124 707,606 415,178 
September. 10.24 10.37 10.04 10.04 20 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile aba > ee ie evass an 
Octobe . 10.33 10.5 10.15 10.15 18 Savannan.... . . ’ , ’ 
ee 10.44 2 =. 10 26 10.26 18 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk. 9.69 9.56 1,481 79,070 53,725 
December 10 56 10 29 10 37 10 37 19 Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady nell gga .o cs oo ee pe 
January 66 ° 2 a s é £ . ee 
February 10.75 10.91 10.57 10.57 —.18 rams 3 = Lape Memphis. . 8.75 8.65 7,356 216,653 263,870 
March 10.85 11.07 10.67 10.67 —.18} ave oa’ Sec | St. Louis... 9.15 9.30 5,982 10,672 
April se oo, | Hein 17.75—18.25¢. | Houston....... 9.60 9.55 3,145 979929 673,245 
ROR Aco a'vaile xs 9.10 9.05 2,663 8,539 12,235 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK CURRENT SALES 7 
7 , pean nena ait DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
(Middling For Prev. Week 3 at 
New New be Week Year Before WHITE GRADES 
York Orleans pool | Memphis total. 8,668 7,417 7,466 e 3 % rer: 
Thursday, May 7 9 85 9 52 5 38 | F.o.b. included in total. 5,915 6,231 6,224 Dallas —_ Poncmrrl a = 
Friday, May 8 10.00 9 70 5.39 | 10 markets 25,110 20,744 16,430 . es ; 
aaeee. song 8. 1... 3.70 3. 39 OO ie 75¢ 1.00¢ .85¢ 75+ 0.88 
aturday, May 70 49 nee beara aa Sed aaah ee SSRN ow 0,050 oer )6 | gee) egST aT ae 
Monday, May I1 9 90 2.32 5.45 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. a .50t 50+ 60 50+ 52t 
Tuesday, May 12 2.85 9. 50 >. 39 For Lest} 3=s- Year |8.M......... .35¢ .25¢ .35¢ .25t SI 
Wednesday, May 13 9.95 9.41 5.32 Week Year _ Before | S. L. M. 50% 50% 50% = .50* 50 
Sl al tet panel ¢ RN cae ace 1.15* 1.25" 1125" 1.25" 12H 
FOREIGN COTTONS pardon oes iksae 1nn 12.9.08 1:80* 1.80* 2.25% 1.75% 1.968 
Ezyptian Cotton Tcserans Cask akc Ss es 1%... 2.45* 2:05" 3.00* 2.25 2.60 
Alexandria Exchange, May 12 Change | Shipments Seat 22,935 28,922 24,239 YELLOW TINGED 
Mav Sak 15.38 0.07 Total since Aug. | 1,227,619 1,672,085 1,665,519 G.M 40* 75* * 50* 0.54 
June uppers 10.97 —0.21 cect 214,523 272,69! 154,609 SM. 65* 1. 00* “ie "75% 0.89" 
oa May-June Shipment ec. i. f. Boston Bee 1,996 15,177 11,066 M.**,.. 1.40* 1.25* 1.50* 1.25* 1.42% 
(Tariff not included) of Memphis Siriaas 18,400 41,687 S.L. M. 1.90% 1.75% 2.15% 2.00* 1.9% 
Fully — fair en dl Sa 3. 0 Decrease for week 3,364 1,407 .. L M.**. 2.65* 2.00* 2.75* 2.75* 2.67 
fen Gear tenet we eee OEMS 2's ' YELLOW STAINED 
___ ey Andereee, Cayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE MAY-JUNE SHIPMENT G.M. 1.50% 1.50* 1.57% 1,25 1.45 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S. M.#? 2. 00* 2. 00* 2.00° 2.00* 2.00 
eruvian Tanguis Strict Middling ceivule eis 1 > a a Meee ee eee +49 -? . : 
P T Middli 2 F.o.b. New England M.** 2.75* 2.50* 2.75* 2.75* 2.70 
Peruvian Pima No. 1... Dare iedcte tion = 20 re eee , T 
Peruvi: > Mi a orate Rough. (fibisns Anas ; 16 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough....................- 21 le os eae de gine 12 -12te. 12}-13c. | G M.#*...... 1.50* 1.50% 1.50® 1.50* 1.50 
China Tientsin No. }.................0- : 103 roe.) hckek a ane 123-133e. 133-I4c. | S.M.**....... 2.00® 1.75% 2.00* 2.00* 1.98 
— rain [RRSERELV SS MRR RK GES ANE ee 7 to = + gg cath ee or 15}-I6e. ON ee 2.75* 2.25* 2.75*® 2.75* 2.68* 
ENE eS. cos bea cup eens os cant to }-in ; 0 -2le. 22 -23¢ **Grad a On Middling 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) Basis on New York. rades not deliverable on contract. tOn M 


*Off Middling. 
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Stap ¢ 
Staple 
Fine 
} blow 


blow 


Best c 
Best « 


Turke 
Cape t 


I 


Aus 
70s 
64s 
58s-60 


Mo 
588-00 
56s 
50s 

B it 
4s, 40 
5s, 36 


FORI 


Alepp 
Chins 

Chi 
Szech 


Cord 














i 


54* 


67* 


50° 
OR? 
68* 
ling 






Wool 








Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 

















OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ‘in. neen 
(IN GREASE) SN 2 ce inate s Gack PTR $0.77}-0.80 ae 
Fine ielve. $0.25 ~$0.26 | blood... .$0.22 -$0.23 | SR rents se as aa ss serene ste Sh Se $0. 83-$0.85 
Fineclthg-. .22— .23 § blood... 21- .22| = Re eny bares HRA EKA X 8 “Sol. 95 | Half-blood (60-62s)............c0ce0e .78- 80 
Be OL | ene .924- .95 =e 
i blood . —= + | 2.308 48s oe ae _— b blood (x) aden dtawnasee ‘ , 4 a 
j : WO eI ODDS 5 evans dcecicceaxans .63- 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-328 50B...- 2.000022 esse cece eee ness -974-1.024 | Tow } blood. a des citt ata "60-162 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High } blood (50s)............ 0000005. 55- .58 
al . nv 61 -30.63 | 2-360,°58....... Piitaacokenabav ch -.$1.22)-1.25, | 4088.4. ne eee: a 2 
erally pik ite WS AR AER rs esssses toc etansce cae cha | MAS Aland NZI 50-32 
Re Sr at 8 ia ot as Tas 4-154 we Se ee re ers 
PU LLED—-EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) ED sad Gian ie aunielern sooo kee t 50 -1.5234 
4A $0.68 ~$0.70 B-Super $0.47 $0.52 2-608, 708..... 66.062 e eee eee ener ees 1.85 -1. 87} TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MAY 8) 
Super . .95- .58 C-Supe .4 .4 IAT Ta wares siciaieaiittiata ties 
ails nye ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)......... 27d} bid. (56s) . 164d 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-208, 44sinoil.............. rocwe wes chad QF Fine (64s)... ... 23d debld. (50s) . 4d 
(CLEAN BASIS) Siue, GUbimeh............+.-..-. 2s aheatoee bld. (60s)... . 23d Cross-bred (46s)... 114d 
Rian'e ADO vases dnt aksat anes $0.63 -$0.65 | 2-20, Seinoill..................... -80 ~ 82} bid. (588)....... 20 d 
Gianle 4 DEE. 0s pat ss Viewabeus sane seud 58 .60 2-20s, 56s in oil. O55 SP eee Ae - 925-95 
Rine and Ane PASMHIM: so cae sdccs cass 58 60 2- 20s, arf bath ccaeee ean os orn 1.10 -1. 124 
ey 6-— .86 NN io ors Rinsawenerwe cet 1.20 -1.25 NOILS—BOSTON 
joer Spageenopaianeaececcenmmme Pane 9) SRE RRR 975 
‘ Ea Fes Racnshawasnna os -1.00 Fine........ $0.43-$0. 4 High i bld.. $0. 33-$0. 35 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC OS iescnninaenine tenes, -1.02} | Half-bld . 40 Low noils...  .31- —.33 
it nia et eel ae eS 0.23 -$0.25 Aver. } bid. 35 38 Medium 
ot oo BNA Bele naer a Sn ater © $ 31 iy 33 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored. .33- .38 colored...  .25- .30 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) bit inl FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turk« fair average.. . $0.16 -$0.19 1-208. Ee Rian ee he ny See ra etet a ~ ° 
Gage fiat on sage wen vdeawivare<s> 10- . | Cian deed........+....00000:.... abe Wool Substitutes 
OREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING — | 17308" 60s, Warp... VBE 8 at 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 1-300, Ste, Warp. eee sec eeceece. 1.25 -1.275 WOOL WASTE 
Australia: re . 1.45 -1.47 
HA i.5. 4020S: AWRROAS CaM ae eee ee $0.52 -$0.55 | 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs.................... 1.373-1 40" Lap, - ee beeen cece eceeeeeeee $0.65 -$0.68 
i... on seetuseentenimaeierask iia Am AON © aac Se rsansdecsssecsecess IE many ve aR B- .52 
p : : a a ard ends, fine white............... a 35 
EP Eee oe ress oe eer re 41 43 2-508, 66s PS) 6/6.0.5'6 0 6:0 Ce 60160 6S baw Sele we 1.55 1 573 Hard 1 : < 
a day savannccnceeccess Te Be te pesado dir gg a2- - 
(IN GREASE) 2-608, 70s 190 -1.95 Hard ends, fine colored.............. .25- 7 
Mistevie re, crits Le PO fee ses ee te ns re eS : ee ee. maaan celeees. ‘3 - .% 
MOOR oso aac ae uae ess s $0.19 —$0. 20 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE NTNU sc bis. as sadn aeeke <a . 28 
36s : ie ’ B fi t 
+s Pegaee ke acess ene a are ‘ 7 7 1-30s, 50-50-58 WR WONE. moe kinccan ccs $1.00 -1.024 urr, fine Carbonizing.............. . 28 30 
tee ee ce eae : : -40s, DP OMOUN Go. oc cscs ceceeds 1.15 -1.17 , — ian - niece 
a < Aires: $0.14 -$0.15 1-408, 50-50-64s on cops................ 1 174-120" OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
$s, 36-40s AOS SA pare eae (Pe Ret: ee 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 Merinos, Coarse Light $0.044-$0.05 
Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Dark................  .03}- .04 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Solid color, 35c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light................ “10)- ltt 
Aleppo wathed.. . sssessecsecsrcess $0.22 -$0.24 Serges, Blue............sceeccecees .06 —- .06}4 
China: Combing No. 1. iisnceies ao soe Serges, Black oi ey eee ear ee -06- .07 
China Filling Fleece................ mL 14 PMI ia sce racee sce wes snes .08 - .09 
Giahnan@enie, 6. os cc ccoe ns jin — NN oy oases an aw id sree 5.0 .23 - .24 
athndas. Sone ten noe ok 14 as > CE i a as Jugin des éb'ewas -103- 11 
Reoteh HIRO TMBR: 65.00.0060 6-sreawnwseu 1S OS eee err ~Hij- . 123 
East India: Kandahar...........ceee 17 19 Worsted, Light tee cece eee eee eeees 05 -054 
eet oe EE Cred ine 23 a6 oo, ee . 06} .07 
MR issceae chavadpaneebetecciceans .23- .24 Worsted, Black...............4+... .06}- .07 
Silk Yarns i 
ilk Yarn Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
yr , Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods.) 
ranzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $3.85 . y on P= NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
anzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%.. 3.45 13/15 0/ 
epe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%... .. 3. 60 <# si Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81% 3.50 White White Yellow May 6 High Low May 12 Chang 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.40 Super Grand, 86/88%. $3.05 $2.35 $2.30 May.. 2 ee 2 6k. Oe Be 0.8 
lapan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand sinzles, 87% 4.95 -_ ial Grand, 85%..... ae 2.25 2. 20 June. . Jat - 2.28 + 6. 5 oe 0.6 
Japan enadine 4 thd. ly 4.70 Grand XX, 83% 2.60 2.20 2.15 July 2.19 2.19 2.14 2.14 05 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90%. +92 Special Crack, 81% 2.40 2.15 2.10 August a00 2.90 2.68 °- 2:04 05 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/16 on bobbins 2. 30 Crack XX, 78% 2. 30 2.10 2.05 September 2.19 2.99 2.45 2.45 04 
Hlosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%....... 4.60 Extra Extra, 73% 2.20 bares his October 219 2.40 28 62.45 04 
losiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%... 3. 55 Best Extra, 68%........ 2.15 November 719 240 2135 345 4 
losiery t ram, crack XX 78%........... 3.00 c fil vatyle, 14/16 December RAF “SF 25S >. 2.55 04 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) anton acature, BOWIE Dey aes tse e ss eees $1.45 | Total contracts, 744. Total number of bales, 7,440. 
40/2 $3.20 60/2 $3.50 ‘ eae style, 20/22........... 1.35 Total approximate value, $2,301,196 
yf . Tussah fi p, 8 coc ee & Pe ree 1.00 ; , Pe . ’ E 
50/2 3.30 62/1 2 35 ussah filature cocoon 
Domestic Rayon | Rayon Waste 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Tenng 1 ; Open bleac yaate...... . $0. 134- 
VISCOSE PROCESS ; First Second First Second Gaia wre ae eta ene ae ty 
Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs.)... .10 
50 Par Leen ee $2.15 $1.95 an ee # He $1 33 7 ic He $0 3 ee waste (misc.). .07 08 
75 5 ens eee a aes Yolored thread waste............... 05 
my Wee SeteSt tees ee a s... © & en 05 
125 POON 4k EROS RKEOS 9 ,.UPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
150 a sett eee = ‘- a. en Saree ie CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
i. a fab ees h3"s a a Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | Bleachedtops..............cccsccesee $0. 30-0. 33 
51 ee ee 85 “82 15 24 $3.10 65 45 EO oh RON yoo nc oes cade crecieees .29- .30 
170 ae. eee "33 72 25 24 2 85 80 60 ee | reer ee 12 
170 a oe ee "85 "R? 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 Bleached garnetts.............000. 13 
i ee a nee "35 "73 40 30 2. 40 120 90 1.22 | Unbleached garnetts.................. 14 
20 ae see 35 "53 52 30 2.20 150 112 S41 | SION sos csc ces gutncecsnees 1 .02 
7 Seed StoPeanener) Ri 73 180 135 97 
4 . 
a Saee Peheee eres 63 = | ACETATE PROCESS 
cap ea eae ; ; . 
met 100-144 ose e ee eee 63 60 | Denier Price Denier Price Silk Waste 
e So-called “obsolete” yarns, 150/24 and ae! $2.25 2.75 $1.90 
2) > still available at 65c. case 2.05- 2 55 Pcs icawista 1.30 | Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX...............5. . $0.54 
BB amie kanes 245 doe we 1.40-1.85 | Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra............... ad . 48 
ere tat siete ’. 80-2 76 MS nd haste er 1.55. | Delnom Grand DOUOIS. . 2. occ cece ccenscs 524 
Setesccua 1.65-2.45 ee A ee een errr err Trrere <oe 
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Survey of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Stocks Completed 


N ANALYSIS of stocks of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery has been pre- 


pared by the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the University of Pennsy] 
vania. It was compiled in cooperation 
with the National Association ot 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
under the direction of George W. 
lavlor. 

lt was found that stocks declined by 
approximately 25° from the end of 
February, 1930, to end of same month 
this year, dropping from the peak of 
5.000.000 to 3.750.000 doz.. prs. A stock 
ot 3,500,000 should not be exceeded, the 
survey states, unless shipments and 
orders rise to higher than 1929 levels. 

lhe analysis shows that four different 
periods have lately been experienced by 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry in 
respect to stocks. The first was from 
1926 to 1927 in which rapid stock in 
creases were due to the spread cf hand- 
to-mouth buying methods which placed 
the stock burden on the mill, in addition 
to an increasing scale of business in 
general. 

From 1927 to 1929 stock increases, 
the survey shows, were large but busi- 
ness was expanding rapidly at that time. 
lhe ratio of stock to shipments shows 
that stock increases in this period were 
largely to take care of expanding 
business. 

The third period was from 1929 to 
1930 when the increase in stocks oc- 
curred because of unduly large produc 
tion in the face of decreasing orders. 
\ further extension of hand-to-mouth 
ving contributed in the accumulation 
et large stocks at the mills. In this 
period stocks really got out of line, the 
survey shows, by increasing at a time 
vhen orders were going in the opposite 
direction. It was at this time that 
manufacturers, had they been wise, 
would have practiced rigid control of 
production. The fourth pericd, 1930 to 
1931, finds stocks decreasing due to 


roduction control. 


CURTAILMENT HELPED TRADI 


The survey says that too much credit 
cannot be given to those manufacturers 
vho followed the advice elven in 1930 
hy the National Association that they 
should produce only to meet orders. 
hese manufacturers were responsible 
tor the 25% reduction in stocks since 
February, 1930, the survey states. 

lhe full-fashioned industry has ex 
panded at so rapid a rate that it is na 
tural to look for a growth in stocks. 
During the years 1925 and 1926 monthly 
production varied from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 doz. prs. Production went up 
to 2,750,000 in 1929. The survey says 
that to be healthy the industry should 
expand at a faster rate than stocks. 

(Annual production of full-fashioned 
fell to 25,000,000 doz. prs., in 1930 as 
compared with 27,000,000 the previous 
vear. This change was brought about 
by a partial check to the decline in ship- 
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ments as well as by curtailment among 
manufacturers. 


Kempf New Export Head 


At a meeting on May 13, A. G. 
Kempf, Neuss, Hesslein & Co., New 
York, was elected head of the Textile 
Export Association, the office filled for 
the last 12 months, which were the first 
vear of the organization’s existence, by 
Floyd Jefferson, president, Iselin-Jef- 
ferson Co., New York. The board of 
directors elected Walter S. Brewster, of 
Pacific Mills, vice-president; F. A. 
Colt, of Cotton-Textile Institute, secre- 
tarv; Perry S. Newell, of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, treasurer, and Norman E. 
White assistant secretary. 


Where Full-Fashioned Machines 
Are Located 


Pennsylvania still holds a dominating 
position in the full-fashioned hosiery 
trade, according to a statistical folder 
that has been prepared by the Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. It shows 
that of the total of 16,400 full-fashioned 
machines in this country, located in 26 
States, 58% are in Pennsylvania. The 
second largest number is found in the 
western States which have 13%. 

lhe southern States have a total of 
11.5% of the total of the United States; 
New Jersey has 8%; New York has 
7.7% and New England 2.5%. 

Of the 16,400 full-fashioned ma- 
chines the largest percentage, 47%, is 
ot 42 gauge: the next largest is 45 
gauge with 28%; the next, 39 gauge, 
which a few years ago held the leading 
position in the industry, is only 16%. 
The folder shows that rayon is not mak- 
ing great strides in full-fashioned goods, 
only 5% of the full-fashioned being 
made of rayon while 90% is made from 
silk. In seamless 48% is made of cot- 
ton, 25% of rayon, 15% of silk and the 
remainder is made up of mixtures. 


Silk Market Survey to 
Begin Soon 


Details of the research program of 
the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
which was announced in the May 2, 
1931, issue of TEXTILE Wor-p, have 
been. revealed by the association, follow- 
ing a meeting of the survey committee 
held at the association headquarters 
New York. The program which is 
a comprehensive one, embraces all 
branches of the silk industry, including 
machinery, manufacturing, styling and 
selling. 

Those present included Thomas B. 
Hill, president of the association; Fred 
W. Shibley, vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Co., advisor to the committee; 
Ramsay Peugnet, secretary of the asso- 
ciation; Ewald H. Schniewind, Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills; B. Edmund David, B. 
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Edmund David, Inc., Paul Hyde Bon- 
ner, Stehli Silks Corp.; and George G 


Sommaripa, economist, Silk Association. 


“Collection and analysis of market 
facts which will permit recommenda- 
tions to the industry for the betterment 
of trade conditions, is the aim of this 
survey,” Mr. Hill stated. ‘Many phases 
of the industry about which little spe- 
cific and accurate information has 
hitherto been available will be studied. 
These include especially cost methods 
and the problem of distribution, 

“Many changes which need more 
detailed study than they have been ac- 
corded have taken place in the silk in 
dustry in recent years. The silk manu 
facturer is no longer a mere weaver of 
fabric. He has had, of necessity, to 
become a stylist, a merchandiser, and a 
competent cost accountant. He must 
gage his market carefully, use initiative 
in styling, and be keenly alert to con 
sumer tastes.” 


Phi Psi Holds Successful 


Convention 


The Phi Psi textile fraternity held its 
28th annual convention at the Bradford 
Arms Hotel, Sagamore, Mass., on May 
8, 9 and 10. 

Friday evening was devoted to re- 
unions and a dinner of greeting at 
which the Historian, William J. Fitz- 
patrick of Brown-Durell Co., Boston, 
Mass., showed moving pictures of the 
last five conventions. Saturday morn- 
ing was devoted to a general business 
meeting which was attended not only 
by Alumni Members but delegates from 
the following active Chapters: Phila- 
delphia Textile School, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Bradford Durfee Textil 
School, Clemson College, Raleigh State 
College, and Georgia Tech. 

Edwin N. Ferrell of Hahn Depart 
ment Stores, Boston, was re-elected 
treasurer for three more years. The 
retiring vice-president, John H. Grady 
of John Campbell Co., Boston, was suc- 
ceeded by Harold Cochrane of the 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. The retiring edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Quarterly, Theodore 
H. Thomas of the investment banking 
concern, H. L. Harris & Co., Ine., was 
succeeded by a; Alden Miller, t. treas- 
urer, Miller Mfg. Co., Taylorsville, 
N.C. Rudolph C. Dick, vice-president 
and treasurer of Louisville Textiles, 
Inc., was appointed business manage! 
of the Quarterly. Also at this meeting 
Mr. Thomas was presented with 
Grand Council Key in appreciation oi 
his services for the last three years. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
trips around the surrounding countr) 
to historical points of interest and th: 
convention was officially closed Satur 
day evening with a banquet. 


Cottons for Summer 


Wear Described 


The Flashes of Fashion bulletin issued 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc 
features cotton dress materials for sun 
mer in its latest issue. It called atte 
tion to the fact that one-fifth of all th 
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lothes shown at the Garment Retailers 
how were made of cottons. Nor was 
simply a question of number but, the 
ulletin states that cottons attracted most 
mment for style at that exposition. 
he numerous fabrics particularly 
lapted for summer and resort wear are 
mphasized in it with types of gar- 
ents shown featuring the various new 
ittons. 


B. B. Gossett to Address 
Annual Meeting of S.T.A. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, which will be held 

the Isle of Palms, near Charleston, 
S. C., June 12 and 13, will be featured 
by an address by B. B. Gossett, first 
vice-president, American Cotton Manu- 
icturers Association. The _ tentative 
rogram announced recently is, as fol- 
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Friday morning: Addresses. 
Friday afternoon: Golf tournament 
nd other outdoor sports. 
Friday evening: Janquet; quest 
speaker: B. B. Gossett; humorous ad- 
Dr. Ashley Chappell, Mon- 
N. C.; also a “Cotton Ball” in 
peration with current “Wear Cot- 
* campaign, with prizes for best 
costumes, 
Saturday morning: Business Session. 
No green fees will be charged mem- 
rs of the association for the golf tour- 
nent which will be held either at the 
\lunicipal or Charleston Country Club. 
his event will be under the direction 
\W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Il room reservations are being handled 
through the Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle of 
Charleston, S. C. The rate is 
S6 per day including meals. 
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Successful Constructions 


for Bedford Cords 
Continued from page 28) 


it is not possible to use any wadding 

e! Wadding ends are used only in 

wider wales, one end of 2/30s being 

sulicient to give the wider wale a well 
nded appearance. 

Not many Bedford cords are made 
the wales as wide as in Fig. 6. 
most popular widths are such as 
shown in Fig. 3, which is 26 wales 
inch. It is difficult to produce a 

'-rounded cord or wale if the wales 
over ten per inch, because the de- 

pressing power of the plain-weaving 

is not equal to rounding out a 

wider wale, no matter how many 

how heavy the wadding ends 
be. 


Drv Goods Convention 


opics vital to business will be dis- 
ed at the initial general convention 
the Controllers’ Congress, store 
lagers’ division, personnel and traffic 
ups and Retail Delivery Association 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
iauon to be held in Washington, 
\flower Hotel, May 25 to 28 in- 
TS 





Textile Chemists of Georgia and Alabama 
Decide to Organize 


EXTILE chemists, dyers, bleachers 

and finishers of Georgia and Ala- 
bama in an organization meeting held 
at the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 9, decided to form a 
permanent group which will either 
function as an independent technical 
society or affiliate with some established 
association. 

For the purpose of studying the situa- 
tion and preparing a constitution and 
by-laws for the new society a committee 
was elected, as follows: C. B. Ordway, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala.; M. T. Johnson, Hillside Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; C. A. Jones, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga., E. A. Feimster, Jr., Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Wycliffe 
C. Jackson, Lowell Bleachery South, 
Griffin, Ga.; and W. F. Christman, Rus- 
sell Mig. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

This committee was authorized to rec- 
commend a permanent form of organiza- 
tion, whether or not the group shouid 
be affiliated with any other association, 
and to draft a constitution and set of 
by-laws. Another committee consisting 
of C. B. Ordway, E. A. Feimster, Jr., 
C. A. Jones and M. T. Johnson, was 
named to arrange a program and select 
date and place of first regular meeting. 

Hibbard S. Busby, director, A. French 
Textile School, Georgia School of 
Technology, acted as chairman of the 
meeting and outlined some of the prob- 
lems peculiar to southern textile chem- 
ists and dyers. Among the objects sug- 
gested as falling within the province of 
the new organization were: (1) the co- 
ordination of practical research in the 
South in order to provide the maximum 
benefit to southern mills, textile schools 
and their representatives; (2) the de- 
velopment of a concerted effort to ob- 
tain funds from outside sources for the 
financing of research work, and also to 





Gotham adjustable length stocking 
with 7 inches of top and 5 rows of 
hemstitching 
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serve as an agency for the raising of 
such funds in the South; (3) to hold 
periodic meetings at centrally located 
points and provide technical programs 
of interest to dyers, chemists, bleachers 
and finishers in that territory; and (4) 
to turther the interest of its members 
by establishing a circulating library and 
by creating an employment service. 

It was pointed out that mills would 
benefit directly by the increased eff- 
ciency of members in the association 
and also, if an employment bureau were 
established, by having expert chemists 
and dyers recommended for positions by 
a technical association, thus avoiding the 
possibility of employing a man who is 
obligated to a manufacturer of chemi- 
cals or dyestuffs. In discussing the 
future of research work in this country, 
it was emphasized that work on cotton 
and rayon should be located largely in 
the South, in view of the geographical 
location of these industries. 


Gotham Adjustable 
Length Stockings 


Gotham “Adjustables’” made by the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
were featured nationally this week. This 
new stocking, trade-marked with patents 
pending, has created a stir in hosiery 
circles and with the public who saw the 
stocking this week at retailers for the 
first time. Briefly it is a stocking, as its 
name implies, that may be adjusted prop- 
erly to fit a tall, medium or short women 
without any of the disadvantages that 
were formerly encountered. There is a 
generous 7 inches of adjustment space. 
Each of the hemstitchings seen in the 
photograph is not merely an adjustment 
stripe for the use of the short, medium 
or tall wearer but also serves as a run 
stop. Each stripe also serves as a picot 
top and the garter clasps may be fast- 
ened anywhere. Points emphasized by 
numbers in the photograph are: 

1. Seven inches of adjustment space 
—to fit every length of leg. 

2. Five run-stops—and each forms a 
perfect picot top. 

3. New comfort. No binding, twist- 
ing, bunching or wrinkling at top. 


Allen-A Adopts Unusual 


Selling Idea 


The Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., has 
adopted a complete merchandising plan 
aimed to help retailers increase their 
sales volume. The Allen-A Co. is 
running a page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, May 16, which 
is expected to create a consumer demand 
for the men’s shirts and shorts to be 
featured. This campaign is an example 
of the new merchandising policy that 
has been. adopted by the Allen-A Co., 
and is indicative of the new selling 
methods apparent throughout the entire 
textile industry. 
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A Wool Protest on Government 
Endorsement of Cotton Week 


Prompted by Charles H. Johnson, 
president of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., Rep. Seger, of New Jer- 
sey, took issue this week with Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont and Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde on their endorse- 
ment of National Cotton Week, June 
1 to 7. Mr. Johnson asserted that par- 
ticipation of the government depart- 
ments in the campaign sponsored by the 
cotton trade organizations was a “rank 
injustice to the thousands of wool man- 
ufacturers whose livelihood depends on 
the sale and consumption of wool 
materials.” 

Rep. Seger’s protest brought a prompt 
reply from the Department of Com- 
merce in defense of its policy. Edward 
T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Divi- 
sion, stated that while the department 
derived specific authority from legisla- 
tion authorizing it to promote measures 
for extending the use of cotton, it would 
endorse just as cordially a National 
Wool Week in the event that such an 
event were established. 


Select Coat and Dress Colors 


for Fall 


The final selection of basic coat and 
colors for the coming fall has 
been made by the Color Coordination 
Committee of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, after several meet- 
ings with the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation and members of its official com- 
mittees. 

The basic coat colors selected are 
\frique, Biskra Brown, Kiltie Green, 
Malaga Red and Bleu Marine. 

The silk dress shades coordinating 
with the above are: Annamese Brown, 
Kiltie Green, Cassis and Admiralty. 
An additional silk dress shade in the 
rust family is Algerie. 

The wool dress colors are La Plava, 
\lgerie, Ambertone, Tropic ¢ rreen, 
Colonial Red and Yankee Blue. 
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Printers Announce New 
Percale Prices 


On \W ednesday, May 13, the corpora- 
tion printers announced lower prices on 
percales for fall delivery. These be 
came effective that day, and place per 
cales on a basis of 12}c. for 80-squares. 
\mong those naming new prices were 
Fruit-of-the-Loom Mills, Consolidated 
Selling Co., and M. C. D. Borden & 
sons, Inc. Pacific Mills in showing new 
lines stated that percale prices 
subject to change without notice. 


were 


J. W. Cox, Jr., Cooperating in 
“Wear Cotton” Movement 


James W. Cox, Jr., president of Sib- 
ley Mfg. Co. and of Enterprise Mig. 
Co., both of Augusta, Ga., has been 
cooperating in the “Wear 
movement which has been progressing 
in that city as well as in other sections 
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Cotton” 


of the South. In addition to offering 
to set up looms as part of an operating 
exhibit, he has presented the heads of 
various civic organizations with cotton 
suiting material made in his plants. 
Mr. Cox, who went to Augusta last fall 
as vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. was recently elected president of 
both Enterprise and Sibley. 


Cotton Standards Conference 
Scores Farm Board Operations 


Foreign delegates ‘to the international 
conference on cotton standards urged 
the Department of Agriculture May 12 
to take measures for improving the 
quality of the American product. There 
was some complaint concerning oil- 
soaked bales and the presence of jute 
fibers which show up in the yarn, It 
was apparent, however, that the system 
whereby all trading in American cotton 
is done on the basis of universal stand- 
ards is meeting with the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

European traders and spinners may 
argue that ginning is poor and this they 
did in a mild way but they were far 
more outspoken in their criticism of 
the Federal Farm Board, claiming that 
alleged manipulation by the board is 
restricting export trade in cotton. There 
Was some discussion on the proposal 
to establish preparation standards for 
long staple cotton but no decision was 
reached. 

The sets of copies of the universal 
standards, which were prepared by cot- 
ton classers of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the use of the European 
cotton associations during the two-year 
period beginning Aug. 1 next, were ap- 
proved without exception and the “key” 
set was sealed and placed in the vault 
in the U. S. Treasury on May 13. 


Seidman Heads Textile Brokers 


George Seidman of Heineman & 
Seidman, cotton goods brokers, was 
elected president of the Textile Brokers’ 
Association at a meeting of the board 
of governors held at the association 
office, New York, May 12. 

J. H. Tracy of Tracy, Lyons & Co., 
was elected vice president, Harry 
Strauss was chosen treasurer and Louis 
lowinson of Lowinson & Hussey, secre- 
tary. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 9, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow : 

Week Ended ——Total to Date 
May 9 1931 1930 
2,790,000 33,236,000 30,018,000 
1,626,000 21,463,000 32,996,000 


Domestic... 
Foreign. . 


Total 4,416,000 54,699,000 63,014,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston 1,626,000 21,463,000 32,996,000 
Philadelphia 1,052,000 15,547,000 24,986,000 
New York 473,000 20,253,000 22,514,000 

Total 3,151,000 57,463,000 80,496,000 
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Hext Perry Succeeds the Late 
Luther M. McBee, Jr.. as 


Purchasing Agent 


Hext Perry, Greenville, S. C., who 
has been connected with the Detroit 
Graphite Co., for 13 years, recently re- 
signed to succeed the late Luther M. 
McBee, Jr., as purchasing agent for 
approximately 75 southern textile mills. 
Mr. Perry is well known in textile 
circles throughout the South, and will 
continue to make his headquarters in 
the Woodside Building. His wide sales 
experience in the textile industry serves 
to make Mr. Perry well qualified for his 
new position. 


New York Has New $3,000,000 
Textile High School 


New York City has recently erected 
a $3,000,000 Textile High School at 
351 West 18th Street. It offers both 
day and evening classes in all branches 
of textiles, free of charge. It is well 
equipped and stresses particularly its 
courses on manufacture of yarn, on 
manufacture of knitted fabrics and on 
operation and repair of knitting ma- 
chines. The school operates under 
William H. Dooley, principal, who has 
for many years directed this department 
of the city’s educational system. 


Issues Samples of Cotton 
Stationery 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has 
issued a sample booklet showing cotton 
fabric stationery which is now avail- 
able for business and social correspond- 
ence and for many forms of printed 
matter. Prices and sizes available are 
given together with name of manu- 
facturer. There are 13 manufacturers 
represented. The Institute also reports 
a recent announcement to the effect that 
the William Wrigley Co., Chicago, had 
purchased 800,000 sheets of cotton 
letterheads from one of the companies 
listed. 


Urges Quality Maintenance 


Cartter Lupton, president of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
raised the point in an interview at 
Chattanooga recently that the time has 
come in the economic depression period 
when manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer can no longer pursue a “bargain 
sale without quality standard program 
save with suicidal intention.” 

Mr. Lupton pointed out that +t! 
American public is distressed about bad 
times, “probably unduly and unsoundly 
distressed,” but that it is “up to Ameri- 
can Business not to dig the knife deeper 
by the constantly bad psychology 
depressed advertising and _ obviously 
scared promotional activities.” 

“Pursuing a quality - maintenance, 
production - stabilization, styling 1 
provement campaign in the midst of 
contest between producing and consul 
ing bargainers, has not been simple tor 
the Durene Association, but it has 
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been sound. 


Cooperating manufacturers 
been able to put machines to work 
on yarn quality-defined and yarn qual- 
it) guaranteed merchandise to be sold 


at fair and uncut profits. In many 
cases these looms and these knitting and 
seving machines were anticipated by 
owners to be dead losses for the 


ve They were turned to profitable 
usciulness. The public has received 
\ something approaching a sigh of 


relief the promotion of quality guar- 
antced Durene merchandise. America 
has too long followed the road of im- 
proved production to take permanently 
to the disintegrating policy of decreased 
qualitv. 


Dry Goods Market Surveyed 
in Gulf Southwest 


One of the most extensive analysis of 
a large dry goods market ever under- 
taken has been completed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in seven states of the 
Gulf Southwest. The survey comprises 
wholesale and retail marketing and dis- 
tribution outlets in this area with almost 
one-half billion dollars in net sales. 

The study was conducted by Edward 
F. Gerish, Chief of the Domestic 
Regional Division of the Department 
with the cooperation of wholesalers and 
retailers in the Gulf Southwest, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, and is in line with the 
efforts of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to provide accurate 
data upon which merchants and manu- 
facturers may base methods of efficient 
marketing. It has been published in 
booklet form. 

Seventy-two wholesale houses with 
net sales of over $120,000,000, 376 re- 
tail stores with net sales of nearly $251,- 
000.000 and 21 chain systems having 
436 retail outlets in this territory with 
net sales of $162,000,000 were studied by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Womens’ wearing apparel and hosiery 
representing 13% of the sales was re- 
vealed in the study of 111 stores analyzed 
by departments; men’s clothing, 4.27% ; 
piece goods, 3.63% ; and men’s furnish- 
ings, 3.49%, 

Fitty per cent of all business in these 
retail! stores was found to be on a cash 
basis. credit representing 44% with in- 
stalluent buying only 6%. The report 
show. that the ratio of cash to open 
credit and installment sales depends upon 
the character of the population and in- 
come, and upon the prevalence of large 

catering to charge accounts and 
selling merchandise that lends itself to 
ment methods. 

“!ores with sales volume of less than 
s~9.000 had the lowest ratio of returns 
inc allowances, while the ratio con- 

increased with the increase in 

volume. Returns and allowances 

| stores amounting to 4.7% of 

The report reveals that the 

rela stores of this area spent over $10,- 

0 in advertising which represents 
of their sales volume. 


a 


B! sales. 
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An interesting fact brought out as a 
result of this survey is that the largest 
single item of expense of wholesale dry- 
goods houses was sales-force expense. 
The average sales force expense for 
firms doing over a $1,000,000 business 
was 4.74% of net sales; for those doing 
under that amount 6.34% of net sales. 

Net profit is shown for wholesale 
firms doing over $1,000,000 business as 
3.9% of net sales, as against 3% for 
those doing less than that amount. 


Silk Yarn Firm Moves 


General Silk Importing Co., formerly 
at 2 Park Ave., New York, has moved 
to new quarters at 501 Seventh Ave., 


New York. 


Lipps-Hamil in New Offices 


Lipps-Hamil, Inc., formerly located 
at 49 East 34th St., New York, have 
moved their main offices to 527 Fifth 
Ave., Harriman National Bank Bldg., 


New York. 
fe 


Business News 


Charles B. Johnson to Move Plant 
to Larger Quarters 


Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturer of the Johnson warp sizer, is 
about to move into a larger plant. The 
Government recently condemned the old 
site of the Johnson plant at 10 Ramapo 
Avenue for the new Paterson Postoffice 
and the trend of Mr. Johnson’s business 
has been such as to make this opportunity 
for expansion welcome. 

The new home of the Johnson improved 
warp sizer is a modern, daylight, concrete 
building, located at Piercy St., corner of 
Holsman Avenue, formerly the property 
of the National Silk Dyeing Co. 

William Johnson, general manager of the 
concern, stated, “We have been so cramped 
for space for several years that we have 
often discussed the question of moving to 
larger quarters. With the coming of the 
new Postoffice, however, we have been 
absolutely compelled to make this move. 
It is merely another indication of consist- 
ent growth over many years, due to special- 
ization in the manufacture of one type 
of machine. This firm makes only the 
Johnson warp sizer.” 

Mr. Johnson has extended an invitation 
to the trade to visit his plant at any time 
after June 1, when the plant will be thrown 
open for inspection. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Moves 


Its Chicago Office 


Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, has removed its Chicago 
office from 672 Wrigley Building to 2065 
Daily News Building at 400 W. Madison 
St. W. G. Jennings is the resident 
vice-president. 


Westinghouse Elects Officers 


At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. held April 29, the 
following officials were elected: A. W. 


Merrick, president; J. S. Tritle, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing; 
S. M. Kintner, vice-president in charge 
of engineering; W. S. Rugg, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; L. A. Osborne, 
H. P. Davis, H. D. Shute, J. S. Bennett, 
H T. Herr, Walter Cary, T. P. Gaylord, 
and Harold Smith were re-elected vice- 
presidents. C. H. Terry was elected an 
honorary vice-president. E. M. Herr 
was re-elected vice-chairman. 


C. H. Adamson to Head Stephens- 
Adamson Conveyor Sales in Chicago 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., con- 
veyvor and screen manutacturer, Aurora, 
Ill., has enlarged its Chicago office and 


moved to new quarters in the Civic 
Opera Building at 20 North Wacker 
Drive. C. H. Adamson, secretary of 


the firm, will be in direct charge of sales 
and engineering for the Chicago terri- 
tory. He has been director of all 
Sfephens-Adamson advertising and sales 
promotional work for many years. 


J. D. Maleolmson of Robert Gair Co. 
Appointed to Simplification Body 


J. D. Malcolmson, of the Robert Gair 
Co., has been appointed a member of 
the standing committee in charge of 
recommendations on folding and corru- 
gated boxes under the Division of 
Simplified Practices of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Malcolmson is the 
manager of the research engineering de- 
partment of the Robert Gair Co., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, and 
prior to joining the Gair company de- 
voted several years to research work in 
paper products at the Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 


Blaw-Knox Acquires Rights 
on Ateco Earth-Moving Line 


The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has acquired the exclusive sales and 
manufacturing rights of the Ateco line 
of earth-moving machinery from the 
American Tractor & Equipment Co., 
Oakland, Calif., for the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains and for all 
other countries. The line includes hy- 
draulically operated earth movers, bull- 
dozers, scarifiers, tamping rollers and 
combination outfits. 


R. H. Bacon Heads F-M Pump 
Division 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has announced 
the appointment of R. H. Bacon, former 
advertising manager for the company, as 
manager of the pump sales division with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Bacon has 
been associated with the company since 
1925 when he took charge of publicity for 
the Diesel engine division. Shortly there- 
after he was placed in charge of general 
publicity and since 1929 has been manager 
of the Advertising and Publicity Dept. 


David Lupton’s Detroit Office 
Now in General Motors Building 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., | steel 


window products, has located its Detroit 
office at 5-130 General Motors Building. 


International Filter 
Moves General Office 


International Filter Co. has located its 
general office at 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. The company’s labora- 
tory remains at its No. 1 plant, 329 West 


Robertson, chairman of the board; F. A. 25th Place, Chicago. 
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+ CiarLtes A. CANNON, head of the Can- 
non Mills Co., Concord, N. C., is among 


the members of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association who are attending 
the international biennial universal cotton 


standards conference in Washington, D. C., 
together with Simpney BLiunuM, Greens- 
boro; Henry Roepicer, Danville, Va., and 
W. M. McLaurtne. W. A. FLoyp and 
FE. \W. MontcoMery will represent the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and A. J. Ketty and J. B. 
KANE will represent the Cotton Manufac- 


turers of Georgia at the gathering. 
* C. KF. James, president of Elizabeth 
James Mills, Marion, N. C., has been 


e‘ected president of the chamber of com- 
merce of Marion. 


* J. Cuorce Evins, president and treas- 
urer of the Clifton Mig. Co., and HENry 
M. CLEVELAND, Spartanburg, S. C., banker 
and executive of the Arkwright Mills, 
have been elected trustees of Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., a leading 
woman's college of the Southeast. Mr. 
Evins was chosen chairman. 


* Joux A. Law, Spartanburg banker and 
president of the Saxon Mills and the 
Chesnee Mills, attended the recent meeting 
of the Textile Foundation, held in New 
York City; also the convention of the 
United States chamber of commerce, held 
at Atlantic City. At the latter convention 


Mr. Law was one of two southern men 
appointed on the committee on resolutions. 
* Dr. Ernest LUNGE has resigned from 
the board of directors of Courtaulds, Ltd.. 


London, upon medical advice following an 


ot seven months from business be- 


abs« nce 


cause of illness. His successor has not 
vet been appointed. 
* \V. E. WINCHESTER, of New York, was 


directors of the 
Mills to succeed 
resigned, at the 


board of 
(;sainesville (Ga.) Cotton 
F. J. Hare, of Boston, 
annual stockholders’ meeting held in 
Gainesville last week. The officers were 
elected without change as follows: G. H. 
MILLIKEN, president; H. A. Harcn, vice- 
president; Vicror M. Montcomery, secre- 
tary and treasurer; V. M. MontTcomery. 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


added t the 


* S. H. WitiiAMs, technical expert, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., recently gave lectures 
and demonstrations on the AS type nap 
thols and vat dyes before the senior 
classes of the Clemson College (S. C.) 
Textile School 


* Wittiam L 
Shaw, Monson, 


of Ricketts & 
been elected a 


RICKETTS 
Mass., has 





vice 
Savings 
secretary oO! A. 


son, 


-president 
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Textile Calendar 


Chattanooga Yarn Association, 
Annual Golf Tournament and Out- 
ing, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf & 
Country Club, May 21 and 22, 1931. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineering (including Textile Sec- 
tion), general meeting. Hartford, 
Conn., June 1 to 3, 1931. 


Textile School, 
Business Meeting, Phila- 
June 4; Annual “Cruise” 
Banquet, June 5, 1931. 


Philadelphia 
Alumni 
delphia, 
and 


Southern Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Isle of Palms Hotel, 


Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C., 
June 12 to 13, 1931. 
The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation of North Carolina, Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention, Sedgefield 
Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 19 to 


20, 1931. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, June 22 to 26, 
1931. 

Chicago Yarn Men’s_ Circle, 
Annual Golf Tournament, Nipper- 


sink Lodge, Genoa City, Wis., June 
24 and 25, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 


to 22, 1932. 


clerk of the 


FRANK J. 


and 
Bank. 


was also elected an auditor of 


same bank. 





Monson 
ENTWISTLE, 
D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Mon- 


the 





+ AUGUSTINE COURTAULD, son of S. A. 
CourTAULD, English silk manufacturer 
who passed the winter in the interior of 
Greenland as part of the work of an ex- 
pedition to determine an Arctic air route 
between England and Canada, has been 
rescued by a Swedish aviator. 


+ WaL.ter C. Taytor, Charlotte, N. C,, 
secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, addressed the members of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at Char- 
lotte, at a luncheon meeting. 


+ W. K. Mauney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Mauney Mills, Inc., King’ 
Mountain, N. C., has been elected May 
of Kings Mountain. 


w 


3 


+ Joun E. Paice, former treasurer of the 
Central Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
been reelected president of the Southbridge 
Savings Bank. 


+ Ropert E. GRAHAM has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Silk Mills Corp. and will make 
his headquarters at the company selling 
offices at 1400 Broadway, New York. 


+ A. R. Davinson, formerly general man- 
ager of Standard Bleachery Co., Carlton 
Hill, N. J., has joined the selling staff oi 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., where he 
will specialize on fine sheer fabrics and 
special finishes. Mr. Davidson will be 
located at the company’s offices, 40 
Worth St. 


+ L. W. Crark, general manager of Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. ( 
and Mrs. CLARK, who were injured in an 
automobile accident about two weeks ago, 
near Greensboro, N. C., are understood to 
be improving steadily. 


+ L. A. WASSERMANN, who has been con- 
nected with the A. W. Bay ties division ot 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., has become associated 
with the Manville Jenckes Co. and will 
specialize in the development of rayon, 
rayon and cotton drapery, and bedspread 
fabrics in the gray for the converting 
trade. 


+ Joun N. Core, of Rockville, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent of the fin- 
ishing department of Wood Worsted Mill 
of American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass.. 
to succeed JosEpH H. Witson, who has 
held that position for the last 17 years. 
Mr. Wilson has been with the American 
Woolen Co. 24 years, having started in the 
Wood Worsted Mill in charge of the mend- 
ing department, and is now retiring at the 
age of 70. 





International Photo 


These cotton men from seven countries gathered at the Department of Agriculture to set international standard 


grades on cotton. 


of Japan; Secretary of Agriculture Hyde; 
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The five men at center are left to right: John Mathewes, of Gastonia, N. C.; D. Kobayshi, 
Furst, of Bremen, Germany; and H. S. Butterworth, 
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+ CarL C. MATTMAN, Jr., designer and 
msultant in the woven fabric field has 
ined the service department of Industrial 
kayon Corp., Cleveland. Industrial’s serv- 
ice department was organized _ several 
ars ago to provide assistance for 
itwear customers in working out their 
itting problems. ‘Now a similar con- 


sulting service is available to weavers 


ing Premier rayon or Spun-Lo. Mr. 
\fattmann attended Philadelphia Textile 
School, and since graduating has been en- 
ged in the designing, producing and 
irketing of woven fabrics. He _ has 
erved as a works manager for two large 


eastern silk mills, and in a sales capacity - 


with another silk mill. Mr. Mattmann 
will also assist Industrial’s customers in 
veloping new and original cloth con- 
uctions for coat linings and dress fab- 

He will have his headquarters at the 
nain offices of the company at 9801 Wal- 
ford Avenue, Cleveland. 


s 


+ R. A. Horcan, former industrial man- 
ager of Tubize-Chatillon Corp.’s plant at 
ktome, Ga., recently became connected with 
the Textile Development Co., Boston, 
\lass., and Greensboro, N. C., which spe- 
ializes in the organization, operation and 
inagement of cotton mills. Mr. Horgan 
will have charge of the southern area for 
s firm. 


Hiram R. Mallinson 


Hiram R. Mallinson, president of H. R. 
ilinson & Co., one of the country’s larg- 
t silk manufacturers, died of a_ heart 
ttack Tuesday afternoon at his offices, 
2095 Fifth Avenue, New York. He was 59 
irs old, and had been under a physician’s 
for some time. He appeared at his 
es Tuesday morning in normal health 
good spirits. 
\fr. Mallinson was born in Utica, N. Y., 
26, 1871, of a family in modest cir- 
stances. After attending the public 
ls in Utica he worked for several years 
retail store there and in Detroit, dis- 
ing ability in salesmanship and organ- 
tion while still in his teens. 
le became a salesman for Pelgram & 
\lcyer, silk manufacturers, in 1892. In 
%03 he became a partner with M. C. Migel 
in manufacturing silk, and later took over 
the firm. Under Mr. Mallinson’s leader- 
sI mills were developed in Astoria, 
Queens; Union City, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; 
'renton, N. J.; Paterson, N. J., and 
\lientown, Pa. In 1915, Mr. Mallinson 
into partnership with him E. Irving 
son, and in 1918 the concern was in- 
orated under the laws of New York, 
and in 1919 under the laws of Delaware. 
'r. Mallinson traveled extensively in 
course of his business, and in 1924 
When in Paris acquired the exclusive Amer- 
rights to manufacture by power loom 
copies of the hand-loom fabrics cre- 
by Rodier. This exclusive agency 
maintained for several years. 
r. Mallinson was in Egypt at the open- 
ff Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb in 1923, and 
d his firm with the prophesy, later 
fied, that “a distinct epoch of Egyptian 
ions” would sweep across the world 
eminine style. His firm has built an 
ible reputation for originality and au- 
ity in its style creations. 
lr. Mallinson was a member of the 
rd of governors of the Silk Association 
\merica; a member of the Manhattan 
. Empire State Club, Whist Club, Blind 





Carl C. Mattman, Jr. 


+ Jonn S. Hoyte, for the last 19 years 
superintendent of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Gilbertville. Mass., has resigned 
his position to take effect at the end of this 
month. 


Obituary 


Brook Country Club, Columbia Yacht Club, 
Havana Biltmore Yacht and Country Club, 
Havana Yacht Club, Lotos Club, National 
Arts Club, New York Athletic Club and 
the United Hunts Club. He was a patron 
member of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
a daughter and a grand-daughter. Funeral 
was held Thursday afternoon. 


William L. Black 


William L. Black, last surviving charter 
member of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, died last Monday at his ranch at 
Fort McKavett, Texas. He was 88 years 
old and had sold his exchange membership 
in 1873. Since then he has been raising 
sheep. 


Clarence Edwin Cleveland 


Clarence Edwin Cleveland, one of the 
owners of the Israel Putnam Mills, Inc., 
Wilsonville, Conn., former treasurer of the 
Intervale Mills, Inc., Dudley, Mass., and 
for the last 45 years prominent in the tex- 
tile industry in the Webster, Mass., section 
of New England, died suddenly at the 
home of his sister in Worcester, Mass., 
on May 8, while on a visit. He had been 
in failing health for several weeks. He 
was born in Worcester in 1869 and at the 
age of 18 started work in Webster as an 
office boy. In 1890 he became associated 
with the Intervale Mills. Subsequently he 
purchased the business and operated it until 
1928, when his son, Eben S. Cleveland, 
president and treasurer of the mills, suc- 
ceeded him. With other Webster men he 
then bought the Lawrence Keegan Co. 
property in Wilsonville, Conn., later in 
1928, and organized a new corporation, 
the Israel Putnam Mills, Inc. He was an 
active member of the Manufacturers’ Tex- 
tile Association of Worcester County and 
had served on its legislative committee. He 
was also a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, masonic 
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+ Z. Z. CALLAWAY, is now superintendent 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Lupton City, 
Tenn., having returned to a position he 
formerly held. 


+ Epwin FARNSWorTH, superintendent of 
Apponaug (R. I.) Co., has been elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the National 
Association of Textile Printing Colorists. 


+ W. P. Hamrick, Columbia, S. C., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pacific Mills in 
South Carolina, has been appointed by 
Gov. I. C. Blackwood, and confirmed by 
the state senate, to the position of member 
of the state highway commission from the 
fifth circuit. 


+ RicHarp HowartH has resigned as 
superintendent of Seabright Woven Felt 
Co., Camden, Me., after having been asso- 
ciated with the company for over 35 years. 


+ D. L. Jones, formerly with the Ark- 
wright (S. C.) Mills, has become superin- 
tendent of the weaving department of 
Phoenix Mills, King’s Mountain, N. C. 
L. R. MAuNEy has resigned as supervisor 
of the mechanical department of this com- 
pany and is succeeded by W. E. Owens. 


+ JoHN HuFFAKER has gone to New York 
City from Old Hickory, Tenn., where he 
has been transferred by the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. 


fraternity and other organizations He 
leaves a widow, one daughter and two 
sons. 


Thomas B. Gannett 


Thomas B. Gannett, a director of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and in 
other textile concerns, and a_ brother-in 
law of B. H. Bristow Draper, president 
of the Draper Corp.. and Eben S. Draper, 
died of pneumonia at his home in Milton, 
Mass., on May 6. He was 56 years old 
and a member of the firm of Parkinson, 
Burr, Gannett & Co., Boston stock brokers. 
Mr. Gannett had recently returned from a 
southern trip, during which he suffered a 
chill, and pneumonia later developed. 


William T. Westerman 


William T. Westerman died May 1 in his 
seventy-fifth year at his home in Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia. He was for many 
years an officer and manager of the Ontario 
Spinning Co. Mr. Westerman was a past 
master of Roxborough Lodge, No. 135, 
F. & A. M., and since his retirement from 
business he had been active in the Civic 
Federation and the Parents Public School 
Association. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and four daughters. 


James G. Gregory 


James G. Gregory, aged 62 years, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Elizabeth City (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, committed suicide May 8, 
while alone in his office at the mill. He 
is survived by his widow and daughter. 


Franklin B. Kear 


Franklin B. Kear, aged 51 years, gen- 
eral manager of the Watsontown (Pa.) 
Silk Mills, Inc., died recently at a hos- 
pital in Danville, Pa., following a brief 
illness. 
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Cotton 


Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co., has pur- 
chased two Universal No. 40 winders 
with two high speed Saco-Lowell warp- 
ers having magazine cone creels. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., recently 
placed an order with Carolina Specialty 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., for 1,060 Veeder- 
Root duplex pick counters for equipping 
new looms in its Columbus, Ga. plant. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., re- 
cently purchased four Universal No. 40 
winders to supply yarn for high speed 
ball warpers with magazine cone creels. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, chartered 
under Massachusetts laws with 1,000 
shares non par value stock, New York 
City office 40 Worth St., filed a cer- 
tificate of statement and designation to 
enable it to do business in New York 
State. 


West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., will consider sale of real 
estate, machinery and buildings at a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders to be held 
this month. Directors report that the 
business cannot be profitably operated 
under present conditions. The plant has 
been closed since April. 


West End Thread Corp., Millbury, 
Mass., incorporated on April 10, with a 
capital stock of $250,000 to make cotton, 
linen, silk, wool and other threads, suc- 
ceeding the West End Thread Co., with 
headquarters in Boston, and plant in 
Millbury, has organized by the election 
of the following officers and directors: 
President, Eliot N. Jones, Boston; treas- 
urer, James H. McGuerty, Dedham, 
Mass.; and Edward F. Harmon, Win- 
chester, Mass. The officers of the old 
company were: President, William M. 
sutler, New Bedford, Mass.; treasurer, 
T. C. Chase, Boston, with A. S. Hay- 
wood as superintendent and buyer. 


Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., is 
installing yarn dyeing equipment in its 
Modena plant and it is expected that 
the dyeing department will be in opera- 
tion by June 1. It was also announced 
that the Modena plant would begin the 
manufacture of fine combed _ hosiery 
varns in addition to tire fabric yarns 
which have comprised its total produc- 
tion in the past. 

Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel 
Hill, N. C., operators of textile mills 
there and at Marshville, N. C., Millen 
and Quitman, Ga., have leased the mod- 
ern one-story mill building, 100x250 ft., 
which is being erected by McNair In- 
vestment Co., Laurinburg, N. C., and 
which will be completed in approxi- 
mately 90 days. The new mill will manu- 
facture twines, laundry bags, spun and 
woven specialties. L. D. Tucker, of 
Laurinburg, building contractor, is han- 
dling construction work on the project. 


National Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C., 
is installing complete water purification 
plant, taking its supply from the South 
Fork River. The purified water will be 
used for domestic and mill use. Hunger- 
ford & Terry. Inc., Clayton, N. J., are 
engineers. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., is planning the 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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early installation of pumping machinery, 
filtration equipment and accessories, to 
replace the units recently damaged by 
fire. 


Pilot Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
closed for some time, are now in the 
process of re-opening under new man- 
agement. Officers state that they have 
received sufficient orders for three 
months steady run. 


San Marcos (Tex.) Cotton Mills build- 
ing, erected several years ago, but in 
which machinery was never installed, 
may be used for a woolen mill, if nego- 
tiations now being considered by the 
local chamber of commerce are con- 
summated. Definite action is expected 
in a few weeks. 


Wool 


Central Worsted Mills, Inc., Central 
Village, Conn., have been organized with 
a capital of $50,000, to take over and 
operate the local mill of the Central 
Worsted Co., recently acquired by E. C. 
Mowry, Providence, R. I., and who will 
head new organization. Other incor- 
porators include E. L. Darbie, Danielson, 
Conn., and F. M. Blake, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass., 
has filed notice of organization as a 
Massachusetts corporation, to operate in 
New York with a capital of $60,000,000. 


U. S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
foundations in for a manufacturing unit 
on Crosby St. The building will be of 
brick construction, one-story, 85x160 ft. 
W. B. French, superintendent in charge 
of construction, is awarding the separate 
contracts. 


Southwell Wool Combing Co., North 
Chelmsford, Mass., is operating with day 
and night forces with the result that the 
plant is operating 23 hours every work 
day. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
which has supplied the village with water 
for both domestic use and fire protection, 
is planning to sell the facilities for the 
domestic supply to a proposed West 
Warren Water District at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $50,000. Legislative permission 
is necessary before the deal can go 
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through. W. J. Littlefield, treasurer of 
the company and others urged favor 


able action at a hearing in Boston on 
May 5. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., plan installation of a con- 
veyor in shipping goods from the newly 
constructed axminster plant to their 
freight loading platform on the New 
York Central line. 


H. C. Ball & Co., Manayunk, Pa., will 
hold auction sale of machinery and equip- 
ment on May 20 at 10 a.m., on the 
premises at Main below Dawson St. 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co. are auction- 
eers. Sale includes cards, combs, rov- 
ing, spinning and twisting frames, spool! 
ers, reels, etc. 


Centredale Worsted Mills’ (Allendale, 
R. I.) plant was destroyed by fire on 
May 7, causing damage estimated at 
$20,000 to wool and shoddy. The loss 
was covered by insurance. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
Rk. I., have awarded general contract to 
O. D. Purington & Co., 49 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. IL. for a three-story 
brick and steel addition, 50x60 ft., to be 
equipped as a dyehouse. Lockwood, 
Greene Engineers, Inc., 24 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass., are architects and en- 
gineers. 


Branch River Wool Combing Co., Inc., 
North Smithfield, R. I., through Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., 24 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass., is taking bids until 
May 14 for an extension at its plant. 


Knit 
nu 

Perfection Knitting Mills, Los An- 
geles, Calif., have filed notice of organ- 
ization to take over and operate local 
company of same name, with mill at 
1313 South Fedora St. The company 
is headed by Edwin E. Grewe and 
Hanna C. Mildner. 


Lowell (Mass.) Mills Co., sport hos- 
iery manufacturer, will move into its new 
plant, formerly Shaw Stocking Co. 
group, about June 1, according to Presi- 
dent Norman B. Reed. The company, 
which operates 125 knitting machines, 
has been located for the last three years 
in the plant of the Lawrence Mfg. Co. 


Corinth (Miss.) Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
has completed the construction of its 
new mill unit on which work has been 
in progress for a number of months 
past, and will place the plant in service 
at an early date. The mill is said to 
represent an investment of about $1,000,- 
000, with machinery. 


Woodlawn Knitting Mill, Inc., Bui- 
falo, N. Y., recently organized to take 
over the local plant and business of the 
Mitchell Knitting Mills, Woodlawn Ave., 
will operate with a capital of 200 shares 
of stock, no par value. 


Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C.. 
manufacturer of fine-gauge, full-fashioned 
hosiery, is progressing with the erection 
of its new two-story building 56x180 it., 
which is expected to be completed by 
Sept. 1. As stated by A. R. Hoover, 
secretary and treasurer, the building and 
machinery will represent an expenditure 
of $200,000. About 125 more employees 
will be given work when the department 
is put into operation. 
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Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., have increased their working hours 
and put a night force on duty. The 
plant is making large quantities of silk 
net hosiery for women. 


Abercrombie Knitting Mills, Ltd., 317 
Adelaide St. W., Toronto (Ont., Can.), 
which have been reorganized are now 
making plans for extensive expansion 
whereby the production will be doubled. 


Silk 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., is in- 
stalling machinery in the new throwing 
mill on Bridge St. recently completed. 


Tirrell Bros. Silk Corp., Milford, N. J., 
resumed operations at its mill on May 6, 
following a short shutdown for the in- 
stallation of new automatic shuttle stops 
for loom service. The plant will con- 
tinue on a full production schedule with 
regular working quota. 


Golkem Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Abraham 
Waks, 136 Washington St., Paterson, an 
attorney. The company is headed by 
Peter Kempner and Isidore Gold, both 
of Paterson. 


Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has been granted tax exemption 
on its local branch for five years on 
condition that it operates continuously. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


The company has installed 70 power 
sewing machines and plans to reopen 
next week. 


Fellows-Huber Co., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., dress silks, has resumed operations. 
The mills are expected to be run at 
capacity soon. 


*L’Heureux Silk Mill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., formerly Alfred L’Heureux, Jr. Silk 
Works, of Williamstown, N. J., has most 
of the plant in production in more spa- 
cious quarters at Amber & Hagert Sts. 
The company manufactures, among 
other products, jersey cloth, of both silk 
and rayon, and glove silk for the under- 
wear trade. 


General Fabrics Corp. of R. I., Cen- 
tral Falls (R. I.) silk manufacturing 
plant, closed down May 7, to forestall 
labor trouble. The plant employs be- 
tween 700 and 800 workers and has 
been running three shifts. It is still 
closed. 


Narrow Fabric Weaving & Dyeing, 
Ltd., Galt (Ont., Can.) has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of addition to its 
textile mill to G. H. Thomas & Son, 
local contractors. 


Rayon 


Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is not yet ready to resume operations, 
as announced by C. P. Green, treasurer 
and general manager. He stated that 
the extensive alterations and improve- 


ments in the plant should be completed 
by the middle of the month when opera- 
tion are expected to be renewed. As 
noted, the plant was shut down early 
in the year. 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
is now operating on full-time day sched- 
ules with an enlarged force. 


Finishing 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., are running on a capacity sched- 
ule, with full working force, and expect 


to hold to this basis for an indefinite 
period. 


Miscellaneous 


Connecticut Asbestos Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., recently organized with 
a capital of $25,000, to operate a local 
plant, will be headed by W. H. Juliff, 
Hartford, Conn., who will be president 
of the company. H. A. Ackerman, 
Longmeadow, Mass., is secretary and 
treasurer. 


R. & G. Embroidery Works, West 
New York, N. J., recently organized 
with a capital of $50,000 to operate a 
local machine embroidery plant, will be 


represented by Philip Sherman, 677 
Bline Ave., West New York, an at- 
torney. Abraham Raven, West New 


York, is one of the principal incorpo- 
rators. 





TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 #8 100 


1925 
January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
Apri....... (96 9S 3 He tr te 
OT cases 197 183 185 176 181 182 
October.... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January.... 167. 175 177. #162 #170 =«=#171 
April....... 153 163 161 155 158 159 
rr 1449 149 151 141 146 =6147 
October.... 106 141 147. 144 146 143 
1927 
January.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
April....... 118 136 143 142 143 140 
MOUS eve ce 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October.... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January.... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
A i 565s 164 160 160 165 162} 162 
IUIGS aceon 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
October.... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January.... 162 166 158 169 163} 164 
SPIE cas wat 1634 164 157 173 «165 ~ = 165 
i a 149 160 149 166 158 158 
tober.... 147 1603 155 161 158 158 
1930 
uary.. 138 149 141 157. 149 149 
Tis 34 131 139 129 156 143 142 
OF ciccss 105 120 119 142 #130 =6128 
tober... S> eG 5 2 tm wt? 
1931 
anuary.... oz 690206 C8070 TRA C08 S12 
February... 88 104 106 124 115 112 
March..... 87 102 109 125 #7) «113 
a 82 100 106 125 116 11 


HE April indexes for cotton, yarn, 

and gray goods in the cotton group, 
and worsted yarns and cloths in the 
wool group, all showed declines from 
the previous month. Raw wool and tops 
were unchanged. 

The raw cotton monthly average fell 
to 82, and in the fourth week touched 
80, at which point it was again at its 
record low for these indexes. Yarn is 
off two points, and at 100 is at the low- 
est point since 1914 when these indexes 
were started. Gray goods failed to 
maintain their good showing in March, 
and the index for this group is off 3 
points to its February level of 106. 
Colored goods were firm and unchanged. 

The raw wool and top indexes were 
firm throughout the month, although in 
the fourth week, the latter index touched 
111, or 1 point below the monthly aver- 
age. The weakness in worsted yarns 
apparent in the first quarter of the year 
continued through April, this index 
moving off 5 points to 134. The cloth 
index declined one point from the March 
average to 191. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation 
and use of TExTILE WorLp index num- 
bers may be addressed to the Statistical 
Dept., 1427 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 


July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 


1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
OS 234 230 241 235 
Wivsnccecs 216 217 216 239 227 
October...... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January. 215 213 211 2% 221 
BO scsccs =U 193 198 224 208 
TR eins teins 173 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 209 198 
BEcccccce. SE 182 184 211 196 
eer 180 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 212 201 
Bas ss ctec., Ee 206 198 215 208 
Gk ss cn 204 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January 199 198 201 2114 206 
re ee 189 198 211 202 
Pe 6ceua 169 170 188 211 194 
October...... 1644 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January...... 148 161 177 211 188 
oS eee 139 164 202 175 
Cec kenans 125 135 158 200 171 
October...... 124 135 154 200 170 
1931 
January...... 112 148 197 165 


March....... 101 139 192 157 


127 
February..... 106 3 143 197 162 
112 134 191 156 


(2247) 71 
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Let a RIHCO en- 
you 


all the facts. 


99 CHAUNCY ST. 


72 (2248) 


Com pare 


you consider new 
humidifiers ... 


Operating Costs... 


Must be low for full savings through 
improved humidity. RIHCO, through 
an improved method of water vapori- 
zation, operates at low cost. 


Maintenance... 


Low upkeep is another need. RIHCO 
is mechanically simple. It has no 
moving parts. It’s automatic in oper- 
ation and control. It does not clog. 
Maintenance becomes a small unim- 
portant item with RIHCO in your mill. 


Water Delivery ae 


Your system must deliver enough 
water to satisfy every department. 
We've often seen cases where one 
RIHCO head delivered as high as 40 
lbs. of vaporized water per hour. 
Plenty of water for the thirstiest spin- 
ning room. 


NOW is the time 


to modernize 


humidification 


with RIHCO... 





R. I. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


Established 1908 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Montreal: 340 Claremont Ave. 


P. B. Mayo, 307 Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


these points when 





To help you solve 
your COLOR problems 





fa 
DICTIONARY 
OF 


MAERZ 4np PAu, 





What others say 


“One of the most sincere and 
fuccessful attempts yet made 
to assemble a standard dic 
tionary of color and _ color 
names.’”’ 


Women’s Wear Daily 


“For anyone having to do 
with color in all of its appli 


cations, this is an invaluable 
reference.’”’ 

Scientific American 
“Will be a valuable aid not 


only to those who are con- 
stantly required to reproduce 
colors having specific names 
but also in the selection and 
matching of colors for many 
purposes.’ 


imerican Dyestuff Reporter 


“One of the greatest books 
on color ever published.’ 


Here is an invaluable tool for everyone who has to specify, iden- 


tify or work with colors. In specially made, non-fading inks it 


reproduces every known 
color and color naines 
that represent the con- 
sensus of opinion of the 
highest authorities. The 
authors worked over 
seven years on this book, 
handling 


samples 


thousands of 
color from 


every available source. 


Dictionary 
of Color 


by A. Maerz 


Director, American Color Research 
Laboratory 


and M. Rea Paul 


Consulting Colorist. Research Labora- 
tories, National Lead Company 


207 pages, 9x12, 56 color pages, 
$12.00 postpaid. 


‘THIS book was prepared with the 

cooperation of the Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States, 
Ine., Robert H. Sterrett, the National 
Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson, 
N. J., and other authorities. Its main 
feature is a series of fine color plates 
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Paint, Oil and printed in permanent inks, reproduc- 


Chemical Review ing over 7,000 colors. These are 

arranged according to the eight main 

‘Comprehensive thor divisions of the spectrum, in handy 
ough . . . painstaking.’’ reference form. Each page of colors 


National Cleaner & Dyer is acompanied by a key page of 
color names, with added space for 
new names, notes, etc. In addition 
the book offers a table showing the 
frequency of use of the principal 
color names—a comparison table 
showing the principal color names in 
several languages—spectroscopic and 
photometric measurements of various 
colors—and a secondary index where 
synonymous names are grouped under 
malin names 


‘Exhaustive in scope and 
depth of treatment.’’ 
Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry 
“A very unusual and *fine 
book.’’ 
American Paint Journal 





See this Dictionary of Color—free— 


If you are a textile designer, chemist or colorist—a manufacturing 
executive—a factor or buyer—you will find this new book invaluable 
You are invited to use it for 10 days free. Then, only after you have 
examined it at your leisure are you asked to decide if this isn’t a 
book that you will find of constant usefulness and value—a book you 
will want to own. 





Send this coupon today 









Mc GRAW-HiILL 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


You may send me a copy of Maerz and Paul’s DICTIONARY OF 
COLOR for 10 days’ free examination. At the end of that time I 
agree to remit the price of $12.00 or return the book postpaid. 


Signed 

Address 

City and State 
Official Position 
Name of Company 


(Book sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. 
only.) 


and Canada 
T.W. 5-16-31 
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